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MY LITTLE SCHOOL-GIRL. 
By Louisa M. Aloott. 


The first time that I saw her was one autumn 
morning as I rode to town in a horse-car. It was 
early, and my only fellow-passenger was a crusty 
old gentleman, who sat in a corner, reading his pa- 
per; so when the car stopped, I glanced out to see 
who came next, hoping it would be a pleasanter 
person, No one appeared for a minute, and the 
car stood still, while both driver and conductor 
looked in the same direction without a sign of 
impatience. I looked also, but all I could see 
was a little girl running across the park, as girls 
of twelve or thirteen seldom frun now-a-days, if 
any one can see them. 

“Are you waiting for her?” I asked of the 
pleasant-faced conductor, who stood with his 
hand on the bell, and a good-natured smile in 
his eyes. 

“Yes, ma’am, we always stop for little missy,” 
he answered; and just then wp she came, all rosy 
and breathless with her run. 

“Thank you very much. Tm late to-day, and 
was afraid Ishould miss my-car,’’ she said, as 
he helped her in with a fatherly air that was 
pleasant to see. 

Taking a corner seat, she smoothed the curly 
locks, disturbed by the wind, put on her gloves, 
and settled her books in her lap, then modestly 
glanced from the old gentleman in the opposite 
corner to the lady near bys Such.a bright little 
face as I saw under the brown hat-rim, happy 
blue eyes, dimples in te ri chéeks, and the 
innocent expression which makes a young girl 
so sweet an object to old eyes! 

The crusty gentleman evidently agreed with 
me, for he peeped over the top of the paper at 
his pleasant little neighbor as she sat studying a 
lesson, and cheering herself with occasional 
sniffs at a posy of mignonette and sweet peas. 

When the old gentleman caught my eye, he 
dived out of sight with a loud “Hem!” but he 
was peeping again directly, for there was some- 
thing. irresistibly attractive about the uncon- 
scions Jassie opposite; and one could no more 
help looking at her than at a lovely flower ora 
playful kitten. 

Presently she shut her book with a decided 
pat, and an air of relief that amused me. She 
saw the half smile I could not repress, seemed to 
understand my sympathy, and said with a 
laugh ,— 

“Tt was a hard lesson, but I’ve got it!” 

So we began to talk about schoo] and lessons, 
and I soon discovered that the girl was a clever 
scholar, whose only drawback was, as she con- 
fided to me, a “love of fun.” 

We were just getting quite friendly, when sev- 
eral young men got in, one of whom stared at 

the pretty child till even she observed it, and 
showed that she did by the color that came and 
went in her cheeks. It annoyed me as much 48 
if she had-been my own little daughter, for I like 
modesty, and. have often been troubled by the 
forward manners of school-girls, who seem to 
enjoy being looked at. So I-helped this.one out 
of her little trouble by making room ‘between 
the old gentleman and myself, and motioning 
her to come and sit there. 

She understood at once, thanked me with a 
look, and nestled into the safe place so gratefully, 
that the old gentleman glared over his spectacles 
at the rude person who had disturbed the seren- 
ity of the cliild. 

Then we rumbled along again, the ete putting 


fuller and fuller as we got down town. Presently |’ 


an Irishwoman, with a baby, got in, and before I 
could offer my seat, my little school-girl was out 
of hers, with a polite,— 
“Please: take it, ma’am, I can stand perfectly 
well,” i 
It was prettily done, and L valued) the ‘small 


reach the strap to steady herself, and found it 
difficult to stand comfortably. 

Then it was that the crusty man showed, how 
he appreriated my girl’s good manners, for he 
hoo. his cane in the strap, and gave it to her, 
saying, with a smile that lighted ap his rough 
face ike sunshine,— 

“Hold on to that, my dear.” 2 x 
“Ah,” thought I “how little we can | from 
appearances. This grim old soul is a gentleman, 
after all.” 

Turning her face towards us, the girl held on 
to the stout cane, and swayed easily to and fro 
as we bumped over the rails. The Irishwoman’s 
baby, a sickly little thing, was attracted by the 
flowers, and put out a small hand to touch them, 
with a wistful look at the bright face above. 

“Will baby have some?” said my girl, and 
made the little creature happy with a gay sweet 
pea and some red leaves. 

“Bless your heart, honey, it’s fond he is of the 
like o’ them, and seldom he gets any,” said the 
mother, gratefully, as she settled baby’s dirty 
hood, and wrapped the old shawl round ‘his feet. 

Baby stared hard at the giver ot \posies, but 
his honest blue eyes gave no. offenee, and soon 
the two were so friendly that Baby boldly 
clutched at the bright buttons on hér sack, and 
crowed with delight when he got ¢ while we 
all smiled at the pretty play, and were sorry 
when the little lady, with a bow alid a smile to 
us, got out at the church corner. 

“Now I shall probably never #6-that child 
again, yet what a pleasant picture @he Jeayes in 
my memory,” I thought to myselfaé Péanght a 


co re of the brown hat, going | ound the 


Bat Idi ace her again many times. that win- 
ter, for not long after, as 1 passed dowa.a certain 
street, near my winter quarters, I _came;upon a 
flock of girls, eating their luncheom.as ‘they 
walked to and fro on the sunny side,+pretty, 
merry creatures, all laughing and ‘thattering 
at once, as they tossed ‘apples from hand to 
hand, munched candy, or cookies. 
I went slowly, to enjoy the sight, as Ido when I 
meet a party of sparrows on the Common, and 
was wondering what would become of so many 
budding women, when, all of a wptiien,; } saw 
my little school-girl. 

Yes, I. knew her in a'minute, for she wore the 
‘same brown hat, and the 
St faa od oe tle ncrns SOM phase end 








courtesy all the more, because it evidently cost the ; 
bashfal creature an effort to stand up alone ima . gale of laughter. 
car full of strangers; especially as she’ could not | 


egw garg cheer 
ter as onl a hungry school-gi 

rans oe mas what 
the particular seeret was that ended in such a 





MY LITTLE SCHOOL-GIRL, 


walks abroad, and one day could not resist 
speaking to her when I met her alone, for usually 
her mates clustered round her like bees about 
their queen, which pleased me, since it showed 
how much they loved the sunshiny child. 


I had @ paper of grapes in my hand, and when 
I saw hercoming, whisked outa handsome bunch 
all ready to offer, for T had made up my mind to 
speak this time. She was reading: a-paper, but 
looked up to give me the inside of the walk. 
Before her eyes could fall again, I held out 
thy 16 grapes and said, just as I had heard her say 
more than once to a schoolmate at lunch-time, 
“Let's go halves.” 

She understood at once, laughed, and took the 
bunch, saying, with twinkling eyes,— 

“O, thank you! they are beauties!” 

Then, as we went on to the corner together, 
I told her why I did it, and recalled the car-ride. 

“Pd forgotten all about that, but my conductor 
is very kind, and always waits for me,’’ she said, 
evidently surprised that a stranger should take 
an interest in her small self. 

I did not have half time enough with her, for a 
bell rang, and away she skipped, looking back to 
nod and smile at the qneer lady who had taken 
a fancy to her. 

A few days aftefward a fine nosegay of flowers 
was left at the door for me, and when I asked’ 
the servant who sent them, he answered,— 

“A little girl asked if a lame lady didn’t live 
here, and when I said yes, she told me to give 
you these, and say, “The grapes were very nice.”’ 

I knew at once who’ it was, and enjoyed the 
funny message immensely, for when one leads 
a quiet life, little things interest and amuse. 

Christmas was close by, and I planned a return 
for the flowers, of @ sort that I fancied my young 
friend would appreciate. 

I knew that Christmas week would be a_holi- 
day, so the day before it began, I'went to, the 
school just before recess, and left a frosted, plum- 

my ¢eake, directed to ‘Miss Goldilocks, from she 
kaeea who.” 


white parcel, for I never liad heard the child’s 
name. But after thinking over the matter, I re- 
membered that she was the only girl there with 
yellow curls hanging down her back, so I decided 
to risk the cake with the above direction. 

The maid who took it’ in (for my girl went. to 
a private sehool) xmiled, and said at once she 
| knew whol meant. I left my cake and strolled 
‘round the corner to the house of a friend, there 
to wait and watch for the: suceess of my joke, 
for the girls always went that. Way at recess, | 

Presently the little hats began to go bobbing 
by, the silent street to echo with laughter, and 





After that, T often sina > oa my 





the sidewalk to bloom with gay gowus, for the ; \ 


At first I did not know how toaddrers my nice, 


From behind a curtain I peeped at them, and 

saw, with great satisfaction, that nearly all had 

bits of my cake in their hands, and were talking 

it over with the most flattering interest. My 

particular little girl, with a friend on each arm, 

passed so near me that I could see the happy 

look in her eyes, and hear her say, with a toss 

of the bright hair,— 

“Mother will plan it for me, and I can get it 

done by New Year. Won't it be fur to hang it 

on the door some day, and then run?” 

I fancied that she. meant to make something 

for me, and waited with patience, wondering 

how this odd frolic with my little school-girl 

would end. 

New Year’s Day came and passed, but no gift 
hung on my door; so | made up my mind it was 

all a mistake, and being pretty busy about that 
time, thought no more of the matter till some 
weeks later, as I came into town one day after 
a visit in the country. 

lam fond of observing faces, and seldom for- 
get one if anything has particularly attracted my 
attention te it. So this morning, as I rode along, 

I looked at the conductor, as there was no one 
else to observe, and he had a pleasant sort of 
face. Somehow, it looked familiar, and after 
thinking idly about it for a minute, I remembered 
where I had seen it before. 

He was the man who waited for “little missy,” 

and I at once began to hope that she would come 
again, for I wanted to ask about the holidays, 

remembering how “fond of fun” she was. 

When we came to the South. End Square, 
where I met hér first, Ileoked ‘ont; expecting to 
see the little figure running down the wide path 
again, and quite willing to wait for it a long 
time if necessary. But no one was to be seen 
but two boys and a dog. The car did not stop, 
and though the conductor looked out that way, 
his hand was not on the strap, and no smile on 
his face. 

“Don’t you wait for the little girl now?’ I 
asked, feeling. disappointed at not seeing my 
pretty friend again. 

“T wish. | could, ma’am,” answered the man, 
understanding at once, though of course he did 
not remember me. 

“New rules, perhaps?’’ I added, as he did not 
explain, but stood fingering his punch, and never 
minding an old lady, wildly waving her bag at 
him from the,sidewalk. 

“No, ma’am; but it’s no use waiting for little 
missy any more, because”’—here he leaned in 
and said, very low,—“she.is dead;” then turned 
sharply round, rung the bell, put the old lady in 
and shut the door. 

How grieved I was to have that pleasant friend- 
ship end go sadly, for I had planned many small 

.for. my girl, and now I could do no 
more, could never know all about her, never see 
the y face again, or. win another word from 
lips that seemed made for smiling. 

a little school-girl, yet how many friends 
she oad to have, making tiem unconsciously 
by her gentle manners, generous actions, and in- 
nocent light-heartedness.. I could sot bear to 
ae what home must be without her, for I am 

I was right in believing her a good, sweet 
ause real character shows itself in littie 
d the heart that always keeps in tune 
ts music heard everywhere. 
. The busy man of the horse-car found time to 
miss her, the schoolmates evidently mourned 
their. queen, for when I met them they walked 
quietly, talked low, and several wore black bows 
upon the sleeve; while I, although I never knew 
her name, or learned a single fact about her, felt 
of her happy nature, and have not 
cabanas my little raul 
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+, | minuteness of the old rabbis in matters of lan- 
had its reason in their reverence for He- 
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But there are modern quiddity-mongers 
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‘girls were all out in winter colors now. 
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_ The Germans are the great microscopists of 
} ge They tell me a story in point. A 

professor in these parts lay upon his 
death-bed reviewing the work of his life. He 
had been a teacher of the literature of Homer, 
and had for a specialty the Greek particle,. 

A colleague stood by, administering words of 
consolation, and remarked that he might well 
survey his career-with satisfaction, as having 
been productive of benefit to mankind. 

“Yes, I hope so,’’ said the departing professor; 
“but were I to live my life over again, I think I 
should confine my attention to the dative case!”’ 


—+or—__ — 
For the Companion. 


SQUIB. 

“The young Indian has come, father!” cried 
Joe Wilkins, running into the broad kitchen 
where the old farmer was lighting his pipe. “I'll 
have some nice fun with him!” 

“Don’t let your fun hinder his work,” said the 
old farmer, gruffly. “I’ve been tormented with 
stupid Irish and saucy Yankees till—much as I 
hate the race—I’ve determined to try an Injun, 
and I mean to put this one through.” 

Squib now stood before them, with his bundle 
put over a stick on his shoulder. 

“Bright and early, ha?” continued the farmer. 
“Well, that’s a good sign. Here, Joe, give him 
a hoe and set him at that sufferin’ potato patch.” 

“I don’t believe he’s had his breakfast, father,” 
said Joe, thoughtfully. 

“What, not had his breakfast at nine o'clock! ”’ 
cried the farmer. 

“l’ve walked twelve miles since daylight,” 
said Squib. “I slipped off without waking old 
Nancy; and there was nothing but raw cod in 
the house. I didn’t wait to cook it, because I 
knew you was in a hurry for me.”’ 

“Very good; there’s plenty to eat here, and 
plenty to do, too; and I guess you and I will get 
on well together, as long’s you keep humble, and 
don’ forget what you sprang from.” 

A hot flash darted into the tawny cheeks of 
the boy as he asked, — 

“What did I spring from?’ 

“O, from Injuns. I didn’t mean no harm, but 
only warned you not to grow proud and forget 
it,” said the farmer. 

“I don’t want to forget it, and if I did, the 
white folks wouldn’t let me,” replied Squib, a 
little bitterly. 

“Well, well, eat your bacon and johnny-cake, 
and we'll get on well, I guess. I can forgive a 
fellow anything but laziness!” 

Squib wondered what he had done to need for- 
giveness; but he said nothing. 

He proved a rare boy at work, acconiplishing 
fully as much as the departed Pat, at half the 
wages. He soon became a great favorite with 
Joe and Sam. He made kites, bats, slings and 
snares, but he never played when he should be 
at work. A farmer, unlike a mechanic, can 
make his “day” ten or fifteen hours, according 
to his spirit, or the pressure of business; so 
Squib’s evenings were ustially very short. 

One day when Squib had got through with a 
hard day’s work on the farm, the old man came 
upon him and his own boys in the barn chamber, 
stuffing a rare bird they had found in the wheat- 
field. 

There had been a shower on the new-mown 
hay, and the old man was out of temper with 
everybody. 

“Am I payin’ you ten dollars a month and 
your board for foolin’ with dead trash like that?” 
he cried to Squib. “If you steal my time, you 
rob me as much as if you stole my money!” 

Fire flashed from the young Indian’s eye, and, 
throwing down the bird and the knife, he said, 
“This is my time, and whenever you make me 
work after six o’clock, yon’re a thief!”’ 

“Squib didn’t mean to say that!” cried Joe; 
“but you know this is his time. He’s worked 
since six o’clock this morning.”’ 

“Here, boy, don’t ever let me ketch you sidin’ 
with an Injen agin your father, or I'll set you 
adrift, and give the farm to Sam! This fellow 
has got so smart since he’s been here, that he 
forgets what he sprung from!” 

“What did I spring from?’ etied Squib, now 





angry. 

“From savages that roved the woods, and lived 
like animals on what they found growin’ and 
roamin’!” cried the mean old man. 

“And you sprang from savages that stole their 
land long ago, and have kept on stealing from 
them and cheating them ever since! I know that 
my fathers were rovers, and I feel their spirit, like 


"fire in’ me, tempting me to rove from 
jaar Ouest ened 


gener Poni Sy doe 


black and coarse, and my skin dark! 


ina aod to make se ‘see that I am, even if 





names, nor impose on me!”’ 

The rough, hard man was roused now, and he 
cried, “That’s fine talk froma fellow that haint 
a shelter, not even among, (es Aebmals, if I turn } to 
you off to-night! ” 

“Pve got a shelter in every hOuse in my town, 
and a home with old mammy, and she knows 
you for a villain!” 

Squib took his gun from the beam overhead, 
and saying: “Good-bye” to the boys, began to de- 
scend the ladder. | 

“Pon’t go, Squib! Father Il get over this in 
an hour, Mother’ll straighten him all out,” said 
Joe, who had followed him down. 

“I can’t stand him another hour!” cried Squib. 
“Come over to Nancy’s some time, and see all my 
things, and I'll give you my stuffed raccoon. 
Your father’s angry with God for the shower, 
and he’s going to make me suffer for it. But 
that needn’t make you and me quarrel.” 

“Here, you young Injun scoundrel,” cried Wil- 
kins, “if you go off and leave me in the middle 
of harvest, I'll have the law of you!” 

“Laws never done much for my people, and’”’— 
Squib was just going to say he wouldn’t obey 
the laws; but he remembered old Nancy, and the 
promises he had made her; and, pressing his 
white teeth together to keep back the angry 
words, he took up his march towards the poor 
cabin, twelve miles away, that he called home. 

Squib was full of anger, and hatred, and re- 
venge when he reached the door just before mid- 
night. He looked in at the one little window, 
and over the poor room, lighted by the moon. 

It was very different from the comfortable 
farm-house, where he had spent a year. Two or 
three broken chairs, a table, a poor bed, and a 
shelf full of pams and dishes; this formed old 
Nancy’s stock of furniture. 

But up stairs, in a little loft, reached by a lad- 
der, he knew there was a place brighter to him 
than even the parlor of the farm-house,—a rude 
room, whose board walls were covered with 
stuffed birds, squirrels, rabbits, deers’ horns, 
raccoons’ skins, birds’, hornets’ and wasps’ nests, 
and everything else that a boy who loves nature 
is sure to gather around him in the country. 

Squib was to have had one Sunday in each 
month to go home, but as the hard farmer had 
required him to milk, and do all his night and 
morning “chores” on that day, aa well as on all 
other days, the short time left ; between the two 
walks of twelve miles hardly paid him for the 
fatigue; so that his visits had been very rare. 

He walked into the cabin softly, and woke the 
old woman, who was half Indian, half negro. 

“Pve come home to stay now, mammy,”’ he 
said. 

“You stayed at Wilkins’ longer’n I ’spected, 
child,” was the reply. “I never advised you to 
go work for that old villain.” 

Then Squib told her the story of his hard life 
and recent insult, and said, “Pd rather work for 
God as my Master, fishin’ in His waters and 
shootin’ in His woods, than for the best farmer 
alive; but still, mammy, I want to grow up like 
white men, and have a farm, and live like white 
folks, and make a lady of you!”’ 

“The good Lord’s done that last a’ready, Squib- 
by; but if you gets to bea big man, I wants to 
be a bigger lady, to match you, so’s you won’t 
be ashamed of your re mammy ’mong white 
folks.’’ 

“I wish I hada farm of my own, with no white 
man to call mean ‘Indian cub,’ mammy; but I 
know I never will have one.” 

“I wishes you had, and more’n that, Squibby, 
I knows you owns a farm now,” said old Nancy. 

“12 Where?’ cried Squib, in astonishment. 

Old Nancy rose, threw a gay blanket round 
her, and took down a hatchet from a beam in 
the wail. 

“Now, sonny,” she said, “I’s goin’ to tell you | countries 
a secret, and to show you a secret, too.’ 

She then gave two or three heavy blows on.a 
board in the floor, at the foot of the bed, with 
the hatchet, till she saw it yield. Then she said, 
“Your arm is stronger than salon pry up that 
square piece of board, sonny.” 

Squib did as he was bidden, when old Nancy 
put her arm down into the opening, and drew 
up a rude pine box, covered with dust and mould., 
She motioned for him to replace the board, took 


her thin hands over the top of aed, wh Be 


air of a sibyl, she said,—- 
supueedeaaseh eon otk eaceebanillt 


to} the white man, hear me! Isaw your 


the little place by the h 
‘When the high cedars were all ent down, vie 





“sent back this bag of gold to your mother, but 


get the little farm.” 
It was with a happy and merry heart that 


the box on her lap, and sat down. She crossed |, 


Ockeram, who was six feet six inches high, and |: 
whose spirit: was never broken by the wrongs of | | 


grandfather 
Pee aero She oh ae a He had| 


jae 5 
off x big cedar swamp with Wilkins, for| f 


able swamp, and wouldn’ have Injuns for neigh- 
bors. Your grandfather was too sick to go to. 
law. He got white men that knew all about it} 
these papers, and then he died. But God | 

vt die! 
‘father was a sailor, and had to go right 
off © the Spanish main. In eight months he 


he was never heard from again. She died when 
you was four years old, and left you and the box 
in my care. Old Judge Simmons knows all 
about the cedar swamp business, and he’ll help 


Squib lay down that night among his stuffed 
birds, minks and raccoons. And he rose a full- 
grown man in his own esteem, although not yet 
eighteen years old. 

When spoken to about the matter, the judge 
said, “Squib ought to have the farm, for Wilkins 
had the worth of it in wood, and dealt very un- 
justly with old Ockeram. I will show him these 

papers, signed by men who knew all about the 

transaction, and I think he will yield it up at 

once, rather than be disgraced. There are a dozen 

men men ivi to-day who stood ready to help your 

father to claim his rights, had he returned to 
do so.” 

“Wilkins had good reason for. hating my peo. 
ple, then,” said Squib. “But if I live to get my 
little farm, P’ll take old mammy’s advice, and be 
a good neighbor and forgive him, — though I 
heard him say that an Indian never forgives.” 

When all the testimony was read by old Judge 
Simmons to Wilkins, he trembled and turned 
pale. “This is out of malice, because I turned 
off that lazy young cub!” he said. 

Bat he soon learned that the Indian boy had 
friends who meant to secure his rights, and he 
grew sarcastic. 

PP nd he said, ‘‘does Squib want that miser- 

little farm, so as to be neighbor to me? I 
offered to give it to his grandfather in pay for 
wood I had of him, but neither he nor Squib’s 
father thought it worth taking, and never came 
for the d 

Squib did think it worth taking, and on his 
eighteenth birthday the deed of the nice little 
“_— was put into his hand. 

y the advice of wise friends, » Squib spent the 
Bes im, the little bag for a horse, cow, uten- 
sils, an@% little very simple furniture.} He moved 
xold from her poor cabin to the neat cot- 

; and announced his intention of going to 
school winters till he should become a good 
scholar, and be an honor to the race he “sprung 
from.”’ 

The very first evening Squib spent in his new 
home, he was surprised by a visit from his mer- 
ry friend Joe, with the half-stuffed bird in his 
hand. “Come,” he said, as if they had parted 
only an hour before, “‘let’s finish this fellow, and 
hang him up as a token of friendship between 
us. Mother’s glad you’ve got your rights, and 
I'm glad to have you fora neighbor. I must get 
you and father together, and have you bury a 
hatchet, as your forefathers used to do when 
they forgave and tried to forget old quarrels, 
Pll bring you milk, or anything else you want, 
till you get settled, and we’ll try to be good 
neighbors to each other.”’ 

“Yes,” said Squib, laughing, “but your father 
must never expect me to forget what I sprung 
from, for that I won’t do.” J. D. ©, 


re 


For the Companion. 


A BOY’S COMPOSITION ON SHIPS. 


I want to tell you what I know about ships. In 
the first place, there are a good many kinds of ships. 
The Steamship sails over the ocean, to take people 
ee bring nice things from other 


Bedoya exrmeacab digesters 

everybody ought to have an interest in. Hardship 
I do not know much about, but from what I’ve 
heard, I don’t think there isa single stick of soft 
timber in it. 

Worship is one of the best of something 
after the fashion of the “old Ship of Zion,” the old 
folks used to sing about. The Ship of State is very 
useful and necessary, It’s too big a ship for me to 








men treat me right! No man shall call me bad abused its, and said he didn’t want that miser- escape with their lives, they are just as anxious to get 


aboard again the very first opportunity. 

For my part, lam puzzled ) know what it is that 
makes Courtship so attractive. 6 who have tried 
‘it say-that the fare consists, principally of sighs, soft 

Llooks, honeyed words and kKisses,and that you are 
never allowed more than half'a night's sleep at a time. 
Father says it is no uncommon thing for a passenger 
to lose in flesh ten pounds @ month when on a short 
trip. Tom, my chum, says that I shall have to ge 
out on Courtship if I ever get to the land of matri- 
mony; and that it is a great deal better than going 
to bachelor’s kingdom on the slow-sailing line of 
Hardships. 

When I am old enough to choose, and there is no 
other way, of course I shall try it, provided I can get 
agirl to go along with me, for I forgot to say that 
people always go in pairs on Courtship. 

8. EB. ¥. 7. 
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For the Companion. 
THE YOUNG TREASURE-SEEKEBRBS. 
By Marie B. Williams. 

A terrible storm was raging on Lake Calcasien in 
South-western Louisiana. Rain, wind, and sharp 
flashes of lightning, made this July day as disagree- 
able to the inhabitants of the lake shore as could be 
well imagined. Particularly disagreeable was it to 
the boys in Mr. S.’s school-house, which stood 
on the edge of the lake. Not that they apprehend- 
ed any danger,—but it was too bad to be kept in, dur- 
ing recess, when a great cricket-match was to have 
come off that very noon. 

Two of the largest boys were gazing intently 
through the window at the opposite line of coast, 
which was about three miles distant. Or at least 
they were gazing where they knew the coast ought 
to be; for there was nothing visible but two or three 
tall objects, looking like the masts of vessels. They 
were the few trees on the island of Hackberry, and 
one towered above the others like a giant. 

“Look,—look, Tom!” said one of them. “TI real- 
ly believe the lightning struck the ‘blasted pine.’ 
It’s the third time in as many years that same tree 
has been struck. What do you think is the cause?” 

Tom Drang, a stout, heavy-looking youngster, 
about seventeen, looked vacantly up and down, and 
over the lake, but failed to arrive at any conclusion. 

“Don’t know, I'm sure, Mike, lest it’s cause that 
tree’s higher than anything else on Hackberry 
Island.” 

“Pshaw! Now, Tom, I’m going to tell you a se- 
cret. Promise you'll never tell?” 

Tom promised readily enough, and Mike lowered 
his voice almost to a whisper. 

“You know old Domingo the sailor? -Well, I 
heard him talking the other night, and he said 
there’s sure to be metal buried at the foot of that 
tree, because it attracts the lightning. That’s why 
it’s struck sd‘often, Domingo ought to know, for 
people do say he was one of Lafitte’s men. You 
know this was a great country for the pirates.” 

Tom Drang’s stolid face looked puzzled. 

“Metal, you say,—what kind of metal?” 

“Why, gold and silver, of course. Did you never 
hear that pirate vessels used to come in here for 
fresh water? When other vessels were chasing 
them in the gulf, they would slip in the mouth of 
the Caleasieu River, pass through this lake, and 
hide in Black Bayou yonder, First-rate hiding- 
place it is.” 

“But what's that to do with the gold and silver at 
the foot of the pine?” asked Tom, his slow mind 
getting hopelessly muddled by his companion’s 
rapid speech. 

“OQ, you ninny! Don’t you know pirates always 
have lots of money,—enough to sink a vessel? 
They always bury it in safe places, with a cross or 
something cut on a tree near it, just as it is on the 
big pine. I’ve seen the cross there lots of times, 
but I didn’t know what it meant till Domingo told 
me. 

* ¢ ya know how Money Hill is dug over? Well, 
twenty years ago, they say some men carrying spades 
landed from a strange vessel, and they dug in dif- 
ferent places on the hill, and drew up six iron boxes. 
Nobody knew where the men came from, or where 
they went to.. The folks near the hill have been 
digging in it ever since, but I never heard they 
Yound anything. But there’s lots of treasure in 
this country, if we only knew where to look for it.” 
| Tom Drang did not speak for some time. At last 
he inquired, suddenly : 

“If Domingo and other folks think there’s money 
buried under the pine, why don’t they dig for it?” 

“They’re afraid,—that’s why. They’re a lot of ig- 
norant, superstitious people, and they think the 
devil guards his own, and that he’ll give ’em a good 
fight before he’ll let,’em take any ill-gotten treasure 
from him.” 

Tom Drang shuddered, for his own mind was not 
free from superstition. But he was ashamed to ex- 
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“You see, Tom, I’m bound to look for the treasure 
at Hackberry. It’s been in my mind a long time, 
but I hadn’t laid all my plans. It’s the dark of the 
moon, and we’ll start Saturday night, when all the 
boys are asleep in the dormitory. Of course you’ll 
go with me?” 

“What will Mr. S. say?” asked Tom, 

Miche! turned angrily upon him. 

“Who's going to say anything to Mr. 8S. about it? 
He may say what he pleases, when he does find out, 
for I don’t care even if he expels me. I’m big 
enough, I reckon, to paddle my own canoe. *Twill 
be paddling, sure enough, on the lake, for if the 
wind isn’t fair Saturday night, we can’t hoist sail, 
and must row the skiff over. Three good miles itis, 
I reckon.” 

«“I—I don’t think I'll go,’’ stammered Tom. 

The idea of a midnight trip across the lake, with 
the chances of some terrible encounter at Hack- 
berry, and the certainty of expulsion from the 
school should the master find it out, was not an al- 
luring prospect to Tom Drang. He was a tolerably 
good boy, only too much under the influence of his 
reckless assuciate. Michel was quite ready for some 
such contingency. He answered in a cool, indiffer- 
ent manner,— 

“So you won’t go,—eh? Well, just as you please. 
I proposed it, becanse we’ve always been such 
friends, you know. I’m most sure of finding the 
money, and it don’t much matter who I share it with. 
There’s Eli Johnson, ready for any lark, and he 
wants money awfully to buy that white pony of Car- 
riere’s. I'm going right off tohim, But look here, 
Tom,—no tattling to the boys.” 

What? Eli Johnson, whom Tom hated as only a 
school-boy could hate? Eli, who was forever beat- 
ing him at cricket and base ball, and crewing over 
him like an insolent braggadocia as he was? Was 
Eli to go about with a pocket full of money, and a 
mouth full of boasts? Never! 

“1 reckon I'd better go,”’ he said, in a very deter- 
mined manner, 

Mike knew what he was about when he threw Eli 
Johnson outasaclincher. He wanted Tom’s strong 
arms for rowing and digging, and he knew he could 
do as he. pleased with him. 

So the matter was settled. The spades were to be 
taken from the garden, and asseveral skiffs and sail- 
boats were always fastened to the little wooden 
wharf, they would find no difficulty in getting a good 
craft. Living on the lake-shore, the boys of Mr. 
S.’s school were all pretty good sailors, and Mike 
and Tom among the best. 

The school-boys were very much perplexed at the 
mysterious and constant confidential whisperings be- 
tween the two friends. No more games and wrest- 
ling-matches for them. They only seemed to care 
about getting out of hearing, apd then begin a low- 
voiced but excited conversation. 

Whatever might be the secret, Tom Drang knew 
all about it, and Tom Drang could be made to tell if 
skilfully approached. It was not long before James 
Perkins and Howard Lee found out all they wished 
to know, under a strict promise of secrecy. 

“Better not tell Mike you’ve hinted anything to 
us,” they said, “He’d be angry enough to eat you, 
if he knew it,” 

Thenceforward two more boys detached them- 
selves: from their fellows. Their secret conversa- 
tions must certainly have been pleasant, judging 
from the peals of laughter which would reach the 
play-groand. 

Saturday night came, and with it a strong east 
wind, which blew directly across the lake. 

“We can hoist the sail,” whispered Mike, as the 
two boys, having safely left the house, moved swift- 
ly under the shadow of the trees to the wharf. 

“There’s the spades covered up in the bottom of 
the boat, and a bag or two if we find the money. 
Help with the sail, Tom, and let her fly.” 

The boat shot ahead, like a white-winged bird, 
fairly skimming over the surface of the water. In 
a very short time it was directly under the high 
white shell bank of Hackberry. 

It was not an island, as it was connected with the 
mainland; but marshes on cach side, and the lake 
in front, isolated it from the surrounding country. 
The island had once been owned and cultivated as a 
sugar plantation by a wealthy planter of Rapides. 
It was a costly experiment, and failed, for many rea- 
sons; one, the difficulty of getting fuel for the grind- 
ing season. 

Toacertain extent the island was treeless, save 
the two or three pines which stood like grim senti- 
nels on the waste. It was the picture of desolation. 
‘The empty buildings were falling to pieces, and not 
a sound broke the a the Gashing of the 
waves against the bank!’ | 

“The boys fastened’ ‘thetr boat t some rotting tim- 
bers of en old. wharf, and sprang on shore. Mike 
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saw him and Howard Lee paddling down the Cal-! 
casieu. He’d have been sure to have found out 
something if he had stayed.” 

Tom’s conscience pricked him a little, for he re- 
membered that James Perkins did know something. 
But the two boys had kept his secret, and had prob- 
ably forgotten all about it. 

“Look, look, Tom!’ cried Mike, who had been 
examining the tree. “Here’s the two crosses, cut 
deep in the trunk, and an arrow just under them, 
with the point turned downward tothe ground. We 
must dig right here, just under the point of the ar- 
row. Now forit. Shovel away, my boy.” 

Digging was pretty hard work, in a hot July n 
with a scorching fire at one’s back. So before 
had made much headway, the two boys stopped to 
rest, and to wipe their streaming faces. 

“Let’s go and cool ourselves yonder by the wa- 
ter’s edge,” said Mike. 

They took their seat under a gnarled, stunted old 
Hackberry which stood near the beach. 

“Hallo,” cried Mike, suddenly looking up; “if we 
ain’t under ‘dead man’s tree!’ ’’ 

Tom had thrown himself wearily on the cool, fresh 
grass, but at these ominous words, he sprang up as 
if he had been shot, gazing at Mike with wide-open 
eyes. 

“O, I’ve heard the story lots of times. Sit down, 
Tom,—nothing’s going to hurt you. Yousee, when- 
ever the pirate Blackbeard used to get angry with 
any of his men, he would have them stripped and 
smeared with honey, and tied to thistree. Then the 
vessel would sail away and leave them, and the sun 
would scorch the poor fellows, and the flies, mosqui- 
toes and bees torture them until they died. Lots of 
human bones, with chains on ’em, were found right 
here, and the people say that they can hear awful 
cries, about midsummer, from over here.” 

Tom’s flesh fairly crept with horror, and he moved 
hastily away from the tree. Mike was a bold, fear- 
less boy, but remembering these legends, even he 
grew a little nervous and followed his companion, 

They did not sing or shout, as they had done be- 
fore, but taking up their spades worked in silence, 
in a kind of feverish haste, as if they wanted the 
job over. 

The hole was now quite large and deep. Mike 
tried to reassure his companion, and it must be con- 
fessed, himself, too. 

“You see, Tom, only foolish people believe in 
ghosts, and all such nonsense. What you see, be- 
lieve. That’s my rule, my boy.” 

A strange, harsh, wailing sound rose just above 
them. Tom dropped his spade, 1 "* a ghastly dace, 





as a dark, object brushed agai ld ae “sy it 
swept om, Mike, too, had felt ss 
fora ment but soon reco¥ered h 

“Don’t you see it’s a str nase, wi 
lighted on the Hackberry. Come, work away. ~-we'll 


never finish, if yeu’re as seary as this.” 

They dug on, and suddenly Mike’s spade struck 
against something hard. He uttered a cry of joy. 

“Hurrah! we've got it, Tom! It’s no rock, for it 
fills up the bottom of the hole,”’ 

Trembling and excited, with the madness of gold- 
seekers upon them, jumping every now and then in 
the hole to scratch away the dirt with their hands, 
they at last uncovered what seemed to be a square 
wooden box, not long, but quite high. 

“Hurrah! our fortune’s made!” cried Mike. 
“Now let’s get it out of the hole, if we can. I 
reckon it will be too heavy for us to lift. but we can 


lies.” 

No, it was not too heavy to be lifted out. It was, 
in fact, strangely light for its size. 

“Not much gold and silver in this,” said Tom, ina 
disappointed tone. 

“But maybe there’s diamonds and precious stones. 
No weight in them, you know. Hand me'the spade, 
Tom,—we’ll soon see what we've found.” 

Tom turned to ebey, but as he did so, his eyes rest- 
ed on an object which froze the blood in his veins. 
At first he felt paralyzed with terror, and his tongue 
clove to the roof of his mouth. Standing just back 
of him, he saw a horrible spectre, of towering 
“height, with two horns sticking out, and’ great eyes 
like flaming fires. The claw-like hands were 
stretched out as if to grasp him. ~~ 

For one moment Tom stood motionless, and then, 
with a shrill shriek he turned and ram headlong to 
the lake, with a dim idea of plunging in it, and hid- 
‘ing at the bottom. 

Mike, who was on his knees by the box, jumped 

to his feet at the awful scream. So the 
Devil he had denied was upon iti, sure ‘enoagh, 
thought he. He sprang after his companion,‘ and 
‘yell after yell emcee made ses donnagaaadaen he 
‘plunged towards the lake. 

Tom had unfastened the boat, and was pushing 
from the shore. He would not have stopped, even 
}for his own father; but Mike waded in the water, 
and seizing the side of the skiff, scrambled ir in. 
' Probably no two paix of oars were ; more bd 
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“It looks as if there might be something in it, 
Howard.” 
“?Tain’t ours,any way,” said Howard Lee, who 
wasan honest boy enough. ‘Those fellows found 
it, and dug it up.” 
“Was it theirs, either, I'd like to know?” cried 
Perkins, impatiently. “Don’t be such a muff. I’m 
going to share, and share alike with them. Now 
here goes!” 
He inserted the spade under the worm-eaten lid. 
Hardly a touch, and it gave way, but as it fell, the 
white, bare skull of a skeleton, as if rel d from 
some pressure, popped above the side of the box. 
One _ horror-stricken exclamation, and two more 
boys were racing like maniacs towards their boat 
hidden inacove. Not a word did they utter, but 
panting, breathless, they sprang into the skiff, and 
pulled out upon the lake, and down towards the 
home where they ought to have been long before. 
Once they saw a dark mass ahead, which they felt 
sure was their fleeing comrades, and called to them, 
determined to confess their fault, and relate their 
own terrible experience. But the boat only flew on 
faster. Tom and Mike, in their panic, didn’t know 
but what his Satanic Majesty was in hot pursuit. 
When they landed at the wharf, poor Tom fainted 
away. When he revived, and they crept up to the 
dormitory, two more miserable heads never rested 
ona pillow. There was no disappointment at the 
treasure they missed,—they could think of nothing 
but the demon who guarded it. 
In time came a story of a skeleton in a sitting pos- 
ture found under the pine at Hackberry. Some 
man had probably been hastily buried by the 
pirates, in a box too small for the body to be placed 
in a prostrate position. But this explained nothing 
to Mike and Tom. There might have been no 
money, but there certainly was a demon. 
Howard and Perkins, however, were rclieved by 
the discovery. But they never told of their partici- 
pation in the affair, and in fact left school for an- 
other parish at the close of the school term. 
Mike has much improved, He has lost a deal of 
self-conceit, and though he may have some vague 
idea that a trick was played on him. the shock to his 
nerves was beneficial. He believes as firmly now in 
the existence of the Prince of Darkness as Martin 
Luther himself ever did before him. For a disposi- 
tion like his, réckless, rash and conceited, a belief 
in supernatural influences cannot fail to be a whole- 
some restraint. 
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HOW TO BECOME A JOURNALIST. 
no. IT. 

ious article, published two weeks ago, 

ly placed the standard of editorial quali- 

igh, in order that those who wish to be- 

ists may try the temper of their am- 


In a pre 
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bition. 

The profession is crowded, but there is room 
enough at the top. Not more than one young man 
in ten who begins journalism ever rises above medi- 
ocrity. The nine fail, either from want of a natural 
genius for the profession, or from unwillingness to 
expend the labor necessary to acquire its qualifica- 
tions. Before an apprentice can b a master 
journalist, he must go through much hard work. 

Starting with the supposition that the boy or girl 
who desires te make journalism a profession has a 
good common-school education, we turn from the 


ideal to 

The Practical Editor. 
As a rule, the best editors have graduated from 
the “case ;” that is, they have first learned the art of 
type-setting—the “‘case”’ is a wooden box containing 
the types—before taking up journalism. The rule 
has many exceptions; but ff a young man can spare 
the time without neglecting the acquisition of other 
qualifications, we advise him to begin his journalistic 
career by learning to set type. If he should fail asa 
journalist, he will have a paying trade to fall back 
upon. Much of the attractiveness of a newspaper 
depends upon its neat typographical appesrance. 
That attraction is more likely to be secured if the 
editor has come up with honor from the “case.” 
Besides, the “case’’ is a good school wherein to 
learn the art of spelling, punctuating and writing 
the English language correctly. It gives a working 
knowledge of the language, such as many writers 
of reputation have not attained unto. If you cannot 

begin at the “case,” then begin with 
' The Reporter’s Pencil. 
Reporting seems easy. You have only to see and 
hear, and then tell what you have heard and seen. 
But it is a difficult work, and requires special train- 
ing before it:can be well done. Few persons know 
how to use to the best advantage their eyes and ears, 
or to write correctly and concisely just what they 
have seen and heard. 
. Young men who have graduated from college with 





“all the no ”” frequently begin journalism as re- 
porters. their classmates they may have been 
esteemed as first-class writers; but it generally re-| 
quires an , in the lowest form 
of rk, to take the nonsense out of 








A young man was left by his father, who was a noted 
editor, heir to a large interest in a valuable 
He desired to walk in his father’s footsteps. 
came a reporter, and did for a few months the drudg- 
ery of an apprentice. It satisfied him that a genius 
for journalism is not-always inherited. He is now a 
lawyer. 

Our readers should study these two efforts of 
young men to become journalists. * 


Reporters’ Work. 

Few city journals care to. take paid “apprentices” 
to learn reporting. They are crowded with applica- 
tions from those willing to work without pay, in or- 
der to learn’ the art, and get a standing-place in the 
editorial rooms, One of our Boston journals had, 
recently, thirty names on its list of applications. If 
you are so fortunate as to be offered the opportunity 
of admission to a staff of reporters, embrace it at 
once, even if no pay is given for vour work. Then 
do your best. The work will be drudgery. The 
first job given to a boy who would be a machinist 
is a dirty job, and very hard on the fingers. It is to 
file rusty iron, If he does that work well, he is 
advanced. Itis just so in reporting. 

You may be sent to report the meeting of an insur- 
ance company, where a financial report is to be read, 
and directors elected. It is a slight task, but it is 
worth doing so well that not a name on the Board 
shall be misspelt, nor an error of even one figure be 
found in the report... Your correct work will mean 
to the city editor that you are a carefuland exact 
reporter, one worthy of promotion. 

In a few weeks you may be advanced to condense 
reports of meetings published in other journals, A 
paragraph of twenty lines contains an important fact 
which may be stated in five; ora column description 
of a public dinner will contain all the essential items, 
if it is “boiled down” into a half-column. If you do 
these so chat the editor need not correct them, you 
will rise in his opinion, and your capacity for doing 
more responsible work will be tried. Bear in mind 
that you are going up a ladder, which may be ascend. 
ed only by getting firmly on one round at a time 
The pay will come before you have gone up many 


rounds. 
A Village Reporter. 

If you cannot find employment on a city daily, you 
may, if you live in the country, furnish local news 
items for a village journal. There are always plenty 
of such items to be found by hunting forthem. The 
effort will train an important faculty, for a reporter 
should have a “‘nose”’ for news as sensitive as is the 
nose of a pointer for the scent of a bird. By so 
writing ‘‘up’’ these items, that their truthfulness, vi- 
vacity, and “newsy”’ quality attract public attention, 
you will educate yourself. 
Hunting for items may be turned into the pursuit 
of larger gaind, such as the village caucus, the town- 
meeting, or the county fair. Good work done on 
these will aid you to acquire the quick ear, eye and 
hand, the cool head, and the retentive memory, 
which are indispensable to a city reporter. It will 
do more; it will give you a reputation that will aid 
you in securing a.place on a city journal. 
Remember that to succeed, you must form the 
habit of doing “drudgery” well, and become a mas- 
ter in the art of attending to details. Once there 
was a great man, whose coat of arms told the secret 
of his success in life. It was a mountain, at whose 
base was a man with a pick-axe, His coat was off, 
and he was picking at the mountain. The motto 
was Piu et Piu,—little by little. 

Having laid the foundation for promotion by do- 
ing good reportorial work in all of its branches, you 
may rise to the position of 


An Editorial Writer. 


A daily journal to be first-class must be “‘newsy” 
and readable. For its news, the reporters and special 
correspondents are responsible ; but for its reputation 
as a readable journal, it must depend upon the 
sprightliness ~f its paragraphic comments, and the 
style and judiciousness of its editorials. Its writers 
should have something to say that is worth reading, 
and they ought to know how to say it so as to attract 
attention. The reasonableness of what we wrote 
about the qualifications of an editor will now be 
be seen by those who desire to become able journal- 
ists. 

It may be that the managing editor, having ad- 
vanced you from the reporter's pencil to the writer’s 
pen, has assigned to you two topics. One is to be 
treated in a h of a dozen lines, while the 
mone pele pea ce beta 
than ahalf-column. The id. be vig- 
orous in jee my sel and sprightly in expression. 

The editorial should show that the subject has 
been thonght out. In. “fllustration and 
style of expression it should > marked as to at- 
tract readers. You willbe! forced to fall back, in- 
stantly, for the work cannot be delayed, upon previ- 
ous mental training, from books and ob- 
servation, and a style of writing already formed. 

_ Yo see that such work will not be an 
easy | , or you may see it, if you will take two 
topics of ‘public interest and try to write a short 
‘paragraph upon the one, and a brief editorial about 
the other. Undoubtedly, that which will most per- 
| plex you, will be the style-of expressing your ideas. 
Study, then, a few hints that we offer Serene 
the method of acquiring ey 

A Good English Style... 
'» Read the works of each sathows, ag are noted for 
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ts of agricniture, and, if possible,} readers as to the ‘ins and outs’ of the whole 
companion a native to converse with. | matter. 
in an atmosphere of the language. The | ‘sick man’ to die, but don’t favor Russia as his 
young journalist should surround himself, by | administrator. 


Intimate that it is about time for the 


Let the article be one column 


means of books and companions, with an atmos-| only, and I would like it by aye o'clock to- 
phere of good English. The strength of our, night.” 


language lies in its Saxon idiom and expressions. | 


In a similar way, several other EES are as- 


Thivelens, read thoroughly the Bible and Pil- , Signed to writers specially fitted to discuss 


grim’s Progress. 


| them, and the editor, pen in hand, turns to the 


Write often with the purpose of clearly and manuscript editorials. He runs hiseye over one. 


exactly expressing ideas. Do nothing more} It is “too long.” 


than express them. Rewrite until the idea is 
seen in the language as clearly as a face in 
French mirror. 


A black line erases a para- 
of a dozen lines; words are marked out, 
ntences congensed, and the article is sent to 
the compositer; shorn of half its length, and 


Take a noun and apply to it all the adjectives | greatly improved in quality. 


tLat you can remember, which clearly describe 
it, being careful that each adjective expresses a 
distinct quality of the noun. Reverse the task, 
by applying nouns to an adjective. Select a sig- 
nificant word and use it in different sentences, 
until you have such a command over it that you 
can place it just where you please. When you 
have written a sentence, go over it, marking out | 
all, the superfluous words, considering every | 
word superfluous that can be omitted and the | 
idea retained. 




















Read a good newspaper critically,—that is, 
with the purpose of learning the style in which 
it expresses its views and utters its comments. 
Notice some editorial topic which interests you, 
and about which you have thought, and, before 
reading the editorial, write out youy views of the 
sabject. Then read the editorial, and compare 
your article with it. Do the same with a para- 
graphic comment. 

Bear in mind that illustrations are merely the 
“helps to read” by which readers are assisted to 
apprehend your ideas, and therefore should not 
be too prominent. A good illustration is like a 
pair of excellent eye-glasses,—the eye does not 
see them, bat only the printed page. Beware of 
acquiring that vice known as “fine writing.” 
Clear, forcible, musica] English should be aimed 
at,—nothing less, nothing more. But remember 
that to write clearly one mast think clearly. 

There is one important fact to be considered 
by the candidate for journalism, namely: that 
there are about one hundred good writers to one 
good editor. You may understand the cause of 
this fact from our answer to the question, 

















‘tt | Reporting. 
Let us visit the “sanctum” of the editor of a 
¢ 11 A. M., and he has 


» | speed. 









The other editorial is read, and the editor 
sends for the writer, Mr. C. As the subordinate 
enters, his chief blandly says to him,— 

“Mr. C., this article is exceedingly well writ- 
ten, but it has one fanlt. It does not express 
the views of our journal. A month or so since, 
an editorial was published in the paper upon 
this matter... Please hunt up that article, and 
while retaining your style of treatment, make 
this editerial conform to the views there ex- 
pressed,” 

A communication is read; the writer has 
something to say and says it well, but he never 
learned—few do—the art of paragraphing, pune- 
tuating and spelling the English language cor- 
rectly. The editor does all three for him, or 


| hands the communication over to some one to 


edit. The new books are assigned to the literary 
editor, with the exception of one; that is sent to 
the Rev. Dr. D., who is ‘‘up” on its topic, witha 
request for a column review of it. 

The “exchanges’’—(other newspapers)—are 
read, to ascertain the drift of public opinion. A 
paragraph attracts his eye; it is cut out, pasted 
on a sheet of paper, a few heads of comments 
are written under it, and it is sent to a subordi- 
nate, with the request to put them into a brief 
editorial. ' 

The editor finds an important city news item 
not published in his own journal. The city edi- 
tor is asked to explain, and he in turn,;—for in 
journalism to excuse is ‘to accuse one’s self,— 
asks the reporter to account for the omission. 

A prominent politician, a reformer, a visiting 
editor, a literary gentleman call. All are re- 
ceived, and from each the editor some- 
thing. Then there is a consultation Twith the 
city editor about getting up somethin, w and 
attractive in his department. An editorial 
writer is informed that on some day next week 
an article on finance will be timely. ‘Will he 
please get up the figures, and make them the 
skeleton of a first-class editorial in favor of re- 
sumption? “Put it strong, Mr. E., and see that 
your figures back up your argument,” is the 
parting suggestion. 

The editor turns over the foreign correspon- 
dence. There is nothing from Berlin. He in- 
dites a letter to the Rev. Dr. T., who has settled 
himself in that city, and has access to sources of 
information. The clerical student is compli- 
mented, and asked to become the regular corres- 
pondent of the paper. But he is politely told 
that his letters must be “newsy,” and not de- 
scriptions of the people, or essays on new books, 
For such letters, $—— will be paid. The gentle- 
man will write, for the amount will aid. him to 
continue his studies. 

Towards evening, the editorials, paragraphs, 
and other original matter are laid on his desk. 
The editor reads them all, amending, expurgat- 
ing and condemning. It is late as he goes home 
a tired man, and yet he has. not written a dozen 
lines of all the matter that will appear in the 
next issne. 

Our readers, seeing from this imperfect sketch 
the nature of an editor’s work, will undersiand 
why there are a hundred good writers to one 
good editor. Tact,. judgment, knowledge, abili- 
ty to manage, the faculty of seeing ahead, 
the art of looking beneath the surface of things, 
aptitude for gettitg news, freshness and vigor of 


thonght, and a good working constitution, are | 


the general and special serpent a first- 
class editor. 

If one of our readers is ambitious to become’a 
member of this select corps, and ‘is willing to 
_pay the price in time and labor, wi ig tes Gee 


igs 
FRENCH OMNIBUSES. 





Some customs prevail in ror aciocinag ma we 


himself, and avoid hitting knees or treading on 
toes. Better than all, the seats are divided by 
arms, so that there can be no crowding, and no 
spreading over'two seats When the seats are 
all fall, a placard is hung out at the top to an- 
nounce the fact, and no stops are made to allow 
anyfothers to enter. Paris, it must be confessed- 
is a long way in advance of American cities. 


or 


REMEMBERED. 
and away, a + ye nd of the morning, 
So let me steal ieeed chet, 
me awa oe jov’ , 
; say, gently y. oo 





away, Bs toc mat 
me on; 


So let Onkes pass ae niienty. 
Bey! I be missed if 
Rea mgt have sown? 


those elds oy apne in » 
ho mS wed is not mbwed 
But he’s om ned sinery by what 
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AMERICAN PARTIES. 

A reader of the Companion asks us to tell him 
in the columns of the paper, “What a Republican 
is, also what is a Democrat.” We are forced to 
reply that it is not so easy to tell what the differ- 
ence between the two great parties now is, as it | 
was ten years ago. Then the issues and questions 
growing ont’ of the war divided them, by a very 
distinct line. Now, these questions have been 
for the most part settled. 

There is, however, this broad difference be- 
tween the Republicans and the Deniocrats, that 
the latter party is much the oldest, It traces its 
origin to Jefferson; but as the ideas of that states- 
man came at last to be generally adopted, the 
rise of the modern Democratic party may be 
more properly referred to the time of Andrew 
Jackson. Its creed, before the Rebellion, includ- 
ed the assertion of “State rights;”’ that is, of 
the rights of the States to be sovereign in all 
matters not expressly confided to the general 
government. by the Constitution; opposition to 

internal improvements (such, for instance, as 
canals and harbors), by the general government; 
hostility to the Bank of the United States; the 
annexation of Texas, and a wide extension of 
suffrage. The Democrats are somewhat divided 
on the subject of free trade, but the tendency of 
that “party has away been favorable to that 


i AE. fee apr yenter, 
a Bonar. 





Opponests and 

extinct soon a ei 
overwhtelnfing ‘election of 1852, when Franklin 
Pierce received the vote for President of all the 
States but four. 

The agitation against slavery had then been 
going on for years; and at this time the slavery 
question became the great issue. The Demo- 
cratic party espoused the cause of slavery and 
the South; and now arose the new party, the 
Republican, its germ being the old Free Soilers. It 
opposed slavery; it elected Abraham Lincoln; it 
carried on the war that followed, ane beonght it 
to a successful end. 

This party has now been in power fifteen years, 
including the whole period of the war, and the 
time which has elapsed since its close. Its policy 
towards the Sonth is expressed in the 13th, 14th 
and 15th amendments to the Consti ution, which 
it carried through against the earnest opposition 
of the Democrats. These amendments assert that 
there shall be no more slavery; that no State 
shall abridge the rights of citizens as made by 
the United States law; that the public debt is 


”| valid, while that of the Confederacy is not, and 


that the right of citizens. to vote “shall not be 
denied or abridged by the United States, or by 
any States on account of race, color, or previous 
condition of servitude.” 

These amendments were for some time the 
battleground of the two parties. The Democrats, 
however, have at last pretty generally agreed to 
regard them as a settlement, and as final; and do 
not propose to attempt to repeal thom, should 
that party return to power. 

The great bone of contention—how the South 
| should be “reconstructed” —having been got out 
of the way, there are really but few very striking 
differences between the two parties, so far as 
their present positiun is concerned. 

Four prominent questions are now before the 


payments. 
* Both the Republicans. and: | the, Democrats are 


; be gel hg colibiahs panannant en dahey snk 





Democrats, especially in the West, are advocates 
of inflation. 
On the other three questions the two parties 
make:very mach the same professions, Both as- 
sert that they are in favor of civil service reform, 
of leniency aud justice to the South, and of purity 
and economy in the government. 
Republicans and Democrats alike favor a gen- 
eral amnesty, and a restoration of all the rights 
and privileges of equal States to the South. 
It may be added that, on the subject of free 
trade, which is always a living one, a majority of 
Democrats are probably in its favor, while a ma- 
jority of Republicans are the other way, that is, 
friends of a tariff on imports. On this question, 
however, there is no strict party division. 
The Democrats also still adhere to their old 
idea of “State rights,’ modified by the events of 
the past fifteen years; while the whole tendency 
of Republican rule has been to limit and restrict 
the powers of the States, and increase that of the 
general government. 
a ee 

CROWNING KING PUMPKIN, 

The Paris market people practise a queer old cus- 
tom at this season of the yeaf, which they call 

“Crowning King Pumpkin.” 

The first thing is to get the very largest pumpkin 
to be found, that it may be worthy of the royal 
honor intended for it, All the gardeners for miles 

d are requested to send in their best -speci- 
mens; and when a number of pumpkins have been 
collected, a committee of the market men selects 
that best adapted to the purpose, 

Then all the market people get together, and with 
much solemnity and ceremony, the monster pump- 
kin is adorned with a crown of tinsel and foil-paper, 
and placed upon a gilded board. Four men, chosen 
for their heightand size, lift this odd chair of state 
on their shoulders, and march through the market- 
halls with it, while songs are sung and music is per- 
formed, 

As “King Pumpkin” progresses, the stall-keepers 
make him their bows and salutations; flowers and 
cabbages aud carrots are spread in his path; an ad- 
dress is read to him by two of the best-looking mar- 
ket-women, who wear green dresses. There isa great 
deal of joking and merry-making, and the day of 
the coronation isa holiday in the markets. The peo- 
ple, young and old, are dressed in their finest clothes, 
and some of them wear carrots and turnips in their 
button-holes. 

The coming of evening is the signal for the sacri- 
fice of the royal pumpkin. The market people 
gather round a table, on which the “King” is placed. 
A market-man chose for the purpose then flourishes 

a large carving-knife over him, and with a solemn 
speech proceeds to cut him up into large yellow 
slices. These slices are sold off at auction ; and soon 
after the last has been sold, the successful bidders 
hasten off to convert the ribs of the poor dissected 
King into soup, which is freely distributed to the 
gay crowd in the markets. 

Although our own Yankee “pumpkin-pie” is al- 
most an unknown dish to the French, they make 
many more uses of the big yellow vegetable than we 
do. They use it for soups, they fry it, preserve it, 
make a sauce of it, and even candy it so as to make 
a sweetmeat. Thus the French are very proud of 
their pumpkins, and it is quite natural that they 
should choose it to represent the royal vegetable in 
their autumn festivity. 
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OLD-TIME CUSTOMS, 

In the fourteenth century it was the fashion to 
carry tooth-picks of silver, which were 
round the neck by a chain, sometimes together with 
the seal. The seal was a very important article in 
days when letters were fastened together with wax, 
and the seal of a document was regarded as even 
more essential than the signature. A man could seal 
when he could not write... The Arab sheiks of the 
present day carry about with them a signet-ring, 
carefully wrapped up ina piece of rag. 

In the same century it was also the fashion to dec- 
orate gloves with gold and silver. Inthe inventory 
of effects belonging to the Bishop of London are a 
pair of gloves, decorated with goldamith’s work and 
enamel, worth five pounds, which is equivalent to 
three hundred dollars at the present time. ; 

In Venice there was a curious custom respecting 
the women. They were obliged wheuever they went 
out into the street to wear pattens two feet high. 
When a foreign ambassador once remarked that in 
other countries low slippers were found more conve- 
nient,an austere Senator replied, “Par troppo com- 
modi’’—ouly too convenient, _ 

This custom had the effect intended, of keeping 
the. ladies very much at home. It was too much 
trouble for them to gad about for gossip on such un- 
wieldy pattens, and consequently they had nothing 
to do but sit in the balconies of their houses and 
bleach their hair by wetting it and then alba 
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his people to intelligence and strong character. He 
has established a general school system, extending 
through the whole country, and makes’ education 
compulsory, Already the ratio of persons unable to 
read and write is smaller thau in France or Italy, 
and the children of the peasantry are better taught 
than in England. 

Provision is made even for the education of girls, 
a wonderful change for an Eastern country; and 
Miss Whately, an English lady, niece ofthe late 
Archbishop Whately, is at the head of a system of 
well-endowed female schools. The Khedive hopes 
by educating the children of the Fellahs, the lowest 
class of the people, and fitting them, for intelligent 
domestic service, to put an end to slavery in Egypt. 
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‘Lhe demand for negro slaves will cease if a. better | tian ome 99 and that end, importance, but they will, if heeded, destroy the 
remaining d be ‘ o> : 
class of workers can be found nearer home, or even , Her personal teaenbonkalite, feel tre ee 
6 eae eaten Nin aah mca support of these changed civil and religious institu-| Eat only three times daily, and never between 
tions. wae a nutoranapple, Drink nothing while 
or eatin 


A NEW USE FOR DRAWING. 

A good story is told of a store-keeper, who to help 
out his deficiencies in writing, kept his accounts 
largely by drawing figures of the articles sold. A 
clerk made out the bills correctly. A customer once 
disputed his bill, A cheese was charged to him 
which he had never bought. The store-keeper 
looked in his book, and there was the cheese drawn. 


graphs establisned. lsemctada } have been bya oat for 


army, 
shops have been constructed. 


Christian nations. 
and e-stan) 

dences, furniture, dress and diet of the u 
have all, to a very great extent, been con 


like of which is scareély*paralleled in the w 
history of the world, This c 


will be, in the. ordin 


beer and tobacco from their infancy, that some of 
them cannot conceive how a man can live without 
using these injurious articles. 
tells the following story: 


» and EB 
‘ight-houses, docks poe! 
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e printing-press 


has been put in operation, anda system of common | and walked off tris ly ith him, talking in an an- 
schools established throughout country. The | imated way, and avoiding the street cars and other 
national calendar has been conformed to that of | obstructions with marvellous ease. This same gen- 


Post-offices have been opened, 
have come into use. The resi- 
pper class 

rmed to 
he European stan In short,in the course of 
wenty years'a transformation has taken ogee dere 
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is still proceed- 
ng; and with even increased celerity,so that it is 
anticipated by those most competent to judge, that 
n the course of another te Seen To youn n j 
wikhont in the slightest ene, 








“VOT YOU LIVES ON?’ 
So accustomed are our German fellow-citizens to 


A citizen of Toledo, in the ordinary current of 





He insisted on his correctness; but the ti 
would not be convinced. At last a happy thonght 
occurred to the store-keeper, “I have made a 
blunder,” said he. “It was a grind-stone, not a 
cheese you bought, and I didn’t put the hole in the 
middle.” The was satisfied, and paid the 
bill. 

A few years ago, a Frencliman and German 
crossed the Alps together. They were to divide ex- 
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penses, but as neither understood the language of |“; kK you T doa’ Qttink Whiskey.” faniily ; there is one thing more I wish ‘ould 
the other, the accounts were sometimes a little tan- MEN, thank yo Brewin bons i dn ‘yee, I haf goot bay — ys peal ean ee agen | If th Mey 
gled. After a week’s travel, the Frenchman made | vines,’’"—jerking down a bottle with a flourish. given them nostoing, ey wou 


outa bill, and the German admitted all the items 
but one. The Frenchman tried to explain that this |. 
was half the expense of a mule carrying their bag- 
gage. But the more he explaiued, the more dogged 
was the German, in refusing to see it. Both of them 
grew excited, and began to lose temper. A shrewd 
American, sitting by, caught up a piece of paper, 
drew a fine likeness of a mule, showed it to the Ger- 
man, and then cutting it in two, gave a half to each. 
The German understood in a moment, and settled 
the account. 
A THOUGHTFUL WOMAN, 


Sir Samuel Baker has proved himself one of the 
most energetic and capable of African travellers, 
His last expedition into Central Africa to suppress 
the slave trade, under authority of the Pasha of 
Egypt, required great inilitary skill, and tact in gov- 
erning soldiers, civilians, slave-traders, and hostile 
tribes. But he was équal to thé eiierPency, and his | * 

it of the expedition is one of the most inter- 
esting volumes of our age. 

It may be doubted, however, if he @ould have suc- 
ceeded in overcoming formidable obstacles without 
the presence and counsel of his accomplished wife. 
She was the nurse of the sick and the wounded, the 
protector of the weak, the educator of the young, 
and full of courage and hope when others were 
despairing. 

By her forethought on one occasion, she saved the 
party from famishing. Seeing that the king and 
chiefs were growing hostile, and furnishing few 
provisions, she laid by, unknown to her husband, 
twelve bushels of flour. This store was of untold 
value in a sore strait, for being obliged to fight their 
way back to Fowera, and their other commissariat 
stores being exhausted, they were able to live on this 
flour for an entire week. If they had been compelled 
to forage for food as well as fight, the whole com- 
pany might have perished. 


POLITENESS IN NORWAY, 

It is commonly supposed that a rough country and 
cold climate are apt to make the inhabitants rude in 
manner, and negligent of the rules of politeness. 
But Judge Caton, who spent a suminer vacation in 
Norway, and bas published an account of bis trav- 
els, gives a charming pictare of the mariners of the 

















Slaeee anion. The note becoming due, he took it 
to the man and presented it for pa’ 
was not prepared to liquidate his 
asked foran extension of time. 

and the conditions settled: properly, he was turning 
to leave, when the German. said, “Shoost vait von 
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ein good sh 
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of the note of a German | ! 
nent. The man 
is obligation, and 
being granted, 


ers. ” 
Foe ny I thank you, I ‘don't drink beer,” was the 


“evel den, I gifts you veeskees thot is petter as so 


Again the canis “No, thank you, I don’t drink 
wine.” 
“Vot! you mg trinks noddings; vell, I gifts you 


Once more, No, T thank you, I don’t smoke.” 

“How strange!” exclaimed the Dutchman, throw- 

both hands; ‘‘no peers, no veeskies, no vines, 

cco, Be noddings—vot you live on, anyways 
eh 
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THE FOOTPRINTS OF WESLEY. 


M. Conway, in one of his bright letters to an 
American paper, gives this reminiscence of the great 





The villager in little Epworth, Lincolnshire, will 
still shew you, on a gravestone in the parish Vg cm 
yard, the footprints of John Wesley. The grea’ 
preacher, who, to his dying day rega ed hhimeetf a ns 
still in orders in the Church o ome ae and wore 

wn Me surplice whenever he preach nee went 
at his native place, hoping to tefl the con- 
hood had 


cpa in af pectin his childh 
g the simple and 


f his father or ant} his lips were 
whint were his real thoughts and feelings, which t 
church was caricaturing, but which was stirring the 
heart of the people to its depth. 

On the fair Sunday owe he approached the 
door of the little parish church, so sacred in his as- 
sociations, onl ite find the door benese by episcopal 
oman’, an crowd gathe 









stranger inquired the wa: 
on Street,” waid the blind man; “why 
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quired, 

“Why, to see the world, of course. M 

ph "Soa I can enjoy sight-seeing as wellins any- 
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pastry, and imperfectly cooked 


meats, fish and wild game, are the best articles of 
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adapted to warm weather. 


the time —_— at 
pleasant, cheerful con 
argue. Rest a half-hour after every hearty meal. 


mony in favor of the Christian religion: 


be_rich; without it, if I had given them all the 
world, they would be poor. 


T“One touch of nature makes the whole world 


to Marion Street. “Mari- 
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leman not long since visited Europe. 
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HEALTH HINTS, 
Tt is “the little foxes that spoil the vines,’ and it 


jure health. The following hints may seem of trifling 


One hearty meal of meat per day is sufficient. The 
Avoid late suppers, pork, spices — pepper, rich 
Wheat, oat moe barley meal, with ena peas, lean 


Fruits are cooling ‘to. the’ blood, and specially 


Eat slowly, masticate'your food well, and eat noth- 

ng for three hours before retiring. 

table be er 
joke, 


Encourage 
versation ; 


but do not 
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PATRICK HENKRY’S WISH. 
Patrick Henry left in his will the following testi- 


Te 


I have now disposed of all my pro 


ae Pe of 


“NO ONE LEFT NOW.” 





kin.” “I have lately heard,”’—writes Grace Green- 
wood about the Queen of England,—“as coming 
from one of her former ladies-in-waiting, a touch- 
ing little story which illustrates the tender domestic 
nature of the woman. When Prince Albert died, 
so soon after her mother, in-the first hour of her be- 
reavement, and out of the depths of her desolate 
widowhood and queenliood. slice cried, ‘Tliere is no 
one left now to call me Victoria!’”’ 














NEW BRACKET DESIGNS. 
_ Read about them, 
We have just published a series of 


Twelve New Designs. 


Many of them are Lancer than any before published by 
us. This will be appreciated by a great’ many, as we are 





ple ea . to eens in inthe a cap but ae, 
“Iw to you in the graveyard.” 
the ‘eee: he went into’ the ve- 
king his stand on the marble lib over 
r, he preached such a sermon as had 
never before been heard in England, 
The traditions of it still Hegre in Epworth; and, 
as I have said, the a eeuaretd still point: to two hol- 
lows in the marble s ab,—worn there by the rains of 
many years,—as the footprints of the holy man. 
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PATHOS IN A POLICE COURT. 
Among the famous comic court reports of the 
Detroit Free Press occasionally appears a picture 
that is really pathetic. Here is one: es 


An old woman, whose face was full of time’s re- 
Dyn Yr whose hair was white as snow, whose 
hardly strong enough to e her to see 

desk before which she trembli ingly stood. And 
His Honor said,— 

“God help such as you when second.childhood 

robs them of strength of mind! mer woman, 


you may go!” 
She hesitated, and seeming to feél ‘that some ex- 
elf! a trou- 


si ollowed 





planation was necessary, she 
“Tt was either drink’ ‘or drown | 
bles are too much for my old heart 















Norwegiais. He thinks them the politest people he | He pointed to the door, and softly. 

has ever seen, overflowing with kindness of, heart,| “My heart aches to see one so 

and yery thoughtful in caring for strangers, He ee a tet ‘an troubled sit down, aati 

found them ready and even eager to put theniselves ta vo you ater t after ae court closes. Tl 

to any kind of trouble to do him a favor. Every- Bee peer Sore) ooh Cees ware when 

body who'met him in the streets took off his hat, “Tiny Fig,” the Tagine beers her 8 

and bowed, as a friendly salute, au bee on tatiana oe geptgeap REE ne io oon Rage 

ih Zemua mentenin ie iim walking in the capi-' tte old heart that aches, 4 money can’t 4. below. , neeful petty 
pp das gy ary and asked if he were not | ease it, Lord bless you, boy!” on vgn pate arbi ‘ge pe somes pea en 
Learning that this was his firet-vislt to oe tik 
‘one young man volunteered to show him. “xo PorrsH LIST OF DESIGNS, 


allthe prominent buildings nd objects of interest;| - Cee, 
in the city, and was wiwearied in his attentions. ‘There are two ways of looking at a. praverb... For 
The Judge says it is the universal custom to remove prommerrirnemyltioh me that 'blows no 
scare tos eee de | pages nar ag rows on aa eons 
to turn their faces to Norway, degen to make fi eal fnehdene, ac hapten p= 78 cay 
sure of a plegeant expatsion, “Sambo, my mae, chnamn trabplengenen, 4 
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tantly having calls for /arger Designs. Those engaged 
in making Brackets, ete., 


FOR, SALE, 
are all practical, and will find a READY SALE when made. 
We have recently mailed to all our subscribers a 

FLORAL PICTURE, 


mounted, with a mat. 
Design No 5 has beén made to fit this picture. 
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will find these new ones very PROFITABLE, for the articles 
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Judgment of the Puflic! 


During the past five years the public have carefully ob- 
served the wonderfal cures accomplished from the use of 
VEGETINE.. From its use many an afflicted sufferer 
has been restored to perfect health after having expended 
a small fortune in procuring medical advice and obtaining 
poisonous mineral medicines. 

It is now justly remarked by all classes of people that 
VEGETINE holds a higher posi in the of 
the public than any other medical compound, and it has 
won its great reputation and immense demand from 
actual merit. 

Its medical properties are Alterative, Tonic, Solvent and 
Diuretic. There is no disease of the human system for 
which the VEGETINE cannot be used with perfect safe- 
ty, as it does not contain any metallic or poisonous com- 
pound. It is composed exclusively of barks, roots and 
herbs; it is very pleasant to take; every child likes it. It 
is safe and reliable, as the following evidence will show: 








The Best Evidence. 


The following letter from Rev. E. 8, Best, pastor of the 
M.E. Church, Natick, Mass,, will be read with interest by 
many physicians; also those suffering from the same dis- 
ease as afflicted the son of Rev. E. 8. Best. No person 
can doubt this testimony, and there is no doubt about the 
curative powers of VEGETINE. 





NatTIcK, Mass., Jan. 1, 1873. 
Mr. H.R. sy! 9 

Dear Sir,—We have good reason for re; your 
VEGETINE a. medicine of the greatest.va! — e feel 
assured that it has been the means of saving our son's 
life. He is now seventeen years of ; for the last two 
years he has suffered from necrosis 0} his leg, caused by 
scrofnlous bog aa and was so far reduced that near] 
all who saw his reeovery im: 
council of able piuelenea could give us but the faintest 
hope of his ever rallying, two of the number declaring 
that he was beyond the reach of human remedies, that 
even amputation could not save him, as he had not ‘vigor 
enough to endure the operation. Just then we com- 


menced giving him VEGETINE, and from that time to 
the yo he has been continuously improving. He has 
lately resumed studies, thrown away his crutches and 
om and — ee page iA and “ee . 

there is still some discharge the open 
where his limb was ame we have the fullest ae te 
that in a little time he will be:perfectly cured. 

He has taken about three dozen bottles of VEGETINE, 
but lately uses but og as he declares that he is too well 
to be taxing 

“Hespecttally, i 
MRS. em c ¥. BEST, 


Vegetine is Sold by All Druggists. 
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For the Companion. 


TWILIGHT. 


Lone watcher, I lingered, on hill-top benighted, 
As dreaming lay beautiful valley below; 

Above me the star-sprinkled sky, dimly lighted, 
And westward the jewels of sunset aglow. 


A ribbon of silver encircled the mountain, | 
And rising like incense from altars of prayer, 

Mists pure as the drops from the baptismal fountain, 
Glowed, shimmered, and faded on wings of the air! 


Lo! green-walled Ascutney night’s purple had tinted, 
His forehead cloud-hooded and silvered by time; 
From summit to summit the rosy haze printed 
The rich, tender sinile of a tropical clime! 


The Pleiades fondly their silver braids twining 
On Night’s placid brow set their jewels once more; 
Not a sound stirred the air save the owlet repining, 
Or white heron piping its note on the shore. 


O’er calm lake encircled, of summer-time dreaming, 
The woods hung their banners of frost-smitten leaves; 
The red shiele of Mars from his blue tent was gleaming, 
And evening winds sighed through the harps of the 
sheaves! 


Ah! day and night’s nuptials were viewless lips singing; 
The star of the evening, the planet of love, 

As bride’smaid, her censer of glory was swinging, 
While smiled her attendants and beckoned above! | 


Sandalphon, majestic, as bridegroom preparing, 
His flower-wreathed feet on a ladder of gold, 
Ten thousands of stars in the gladness are sharing, 
And Saturn’s bright fingers the wedding-rings hold. 
GEORGE BANCROFT GRIFFITH. 


a = 4 


For the Companion. 

POWER OF A GRAND THOUGHT. 

The venerable senior professor of Princeton 
Theological Seminary, Rev. Charles Hodge, 
D. D., though holding the highest rank among 
the eminent theologians of the age, is not an 
eloquent preacher. His sermons, even in the | 
palmy days of his mental strength, were more | 
remarkable for their breadth of thought, and | 
clearness of expression, than for their rhetoric, 
or for the style of the preacher's utterance. 
Occasionally, however, when preaching, the 
thought would take possession of his mind, soul 
and body, and then, for a moment or so, the 
somewhat lethargic preacher was a Demos- | 
thenes. | 
sion was at the funeral of a} 
theological student, a young man of rare men- | 
tal and spiritual attainments. Dr. Hodge 
preached the sermon, the text being the familiar 
passage in the parable of the Ten Talents,— | 
“Well done, good and faithful servant; thou | 
hast been faithful over a few things; I will make 
thee ruler over many things: enter thou into the 
joy of thy Lord.” 

The first part of the discourse was impressive 
from its clear exposition of the duty, so signally 
responded to by the life of the young student, of 
faithfulness in little things. The promotion that 
either in this or in the future life follows upon 
such obedience, was set forth, and the learned 
professor, in measured words as though he was 
teaching a class, laid open the blessedness of the 
crowning reward of faithfulness expressed in 
the hearty invitation, “enter thou into the joy of 
thy Lord.” 

Suddenly the preacher paused,—it was one 


One such occ¢ 








| 


of those solemn pauses by which a great} 
thought announces its birth. Then rang out | 


of a silver bugle,—“It is not merely the joy | 
of heaven, it is not only the joy which God | 
gives,—it is that joy which God himself enjoys 
that is the reward of the servant faithful over 
a few things. Hail, brother! thou art sharing 
the joy that thy God feels!’ 

The preacher quivered with emotion, and the 
hush of the congregation in the presence of the | 
grand thought might have been felt. Never did | 
the little acts of daily duty seem so resplendent | 
with the glory that the heart of man hath not | 
conceived as then. | 


_ or = 
SUBSTANTIAL GRATITUDE. 

We have never forgotten the story (frequently 
reprinted in our younger days) of a wealthy 
man who was rescued from drowning by a poor 
sailor, and offered his preserver sixpence for 
his trouble, The disgusted tar refused it, 
saying, “If that’s all your life is worth, keep 
your money.’”’ A pleasant contrast to that is 
the following true record which appears in a let- 
ter to the Detroit Tribune, from Spring Lake, | 
Michigan: 


On the corner of Jackson and State Streets, in 
this decidedly unromantic village, stands a little, 
old, unoccupied building, with an equally an- 
cient residence in the rear, The sole occupant is | 
& corpulent little old sailor, named Hiram A. | 
Reed, familiarly known as “Squire.” 

For thirty years previous to the first adminis | 
tration of Grant, he was justice of the peace, | 


| building mentioned above. 


| tions by clergymen of the district. 





and held court and dispensed justice in the 
With Grant’s elec- 
tion, the chief spirit of Jackson Street went into 
retirement, and the town grew over him, as it 
were, 

During the summer of 1831, forty-four years 
ago, this little old man, then a sprightly sailor 
of twenty-six, had command of the schooner 
Ontario, eighty tons burden (large vessel for 
those days), belonging to Walton & Willett, of 
Oswego, N. Y., and sailing between that port 
and Ontario, Canada. 

On a trip in July or August of that year, Capt. 
Reed had two passengers, a young Frenchman 
and his wife, named Golah. There were no pas- 
senger boats in those days. At noon upon a 
certain quiet day upon the waters, when all 
hands were below at dinner save the man at the 


| helm and the young French woman, and just as 


the captain was descending into the cabin, he 


| heard a splash near the main chains, and hurry- 


ing to the side of the vessel, discovered that the 


| lady had fallen overboard. 


Quickly seizing the end of a coil of rope, the 
other end of which was fast toa belaying-pin, 
he jumped overboard, and as the vessel had 


| scarcely steerage way, easily rescued the lady. 
Her gratitude, and that of her husband, knew 


no bounds, and upon the arrival of the vessel at 
Toronto they tried to induce the captain to ac- 
cept a present of a gold watch. This he refused, 
and only upon earnest solicitation accepted a 
gold half-eagle from the lady. 

The circumstances of the event had gone en- 
tirely from the old man’s memory, when a few 
days ago he received a letter from the American 
Consul at Paris, forwarded from his old address, 
Adams, Jefferson County, New York, announc- 
ing that a certain wealthy Frenchman had just 
died, and that a provision in his will left fifty 
thousand francs to “one Hiram A. Reed, who 
was master of the schooner Ontario in the sum- 
mer of 1881, and who once saved the life of his 


| wife.’’ 


Of the crew of six on board the vessel that 
summer, Mr. Reed bas positive knowledge of the 
death of four, and knows the whereabouts of 
but one of the two others,—his brother, Asa 
Reed. He has sent to the Custom House officers 
at Oswego, and also to Washington, for copies of 
his papers, and expects by this means to estab- 
lish his identity and secure the legacy. 

—_+o+—___ 


NEVER POINT FIRE-ARMS. 

Men would never become drunkards if they 
refused to taste the first glass of liquor; and no 
person would be shot by accident if every one 
refused to point a gun or pistol, even in sport. 
Such a shocking accident as the following, ought 
to persuade every boy and girl never to aim any 
fire-arm at a playmate in jest: 

On the evening of September 9, there was a 


| gay party at the house of Mr. Nelson S. Whipple, 


in Detroit, who were celebrating the birthday of 
his daughter. The festivities of the evening were 
at their height. The young people were engaged 
in various pastimes, some playing on the piano, 
while merry dancers beat the time upon the floor, 
others chatting gayly in groups, running up and 
down the stairs, or strolling about on the walk 
in front of the house, 

Suddenly the loud report of a gunand piercing 
shrieks were heard to proceed from the bedroom 
at the head of the stairs, which had been thrown 
open as a cloak-room, and a cloud of blue smoke 
floated through the hall. 

The startled and horrified guests rushed to the 


| stairway, led by Mr. Whipple, who reached the 
| landing on the second floor just in time to receive 


the body of Miss Frances Amsden, a lovely young 
girl, seventeen years of age, who was sinking to 
the floor in a dying condition, her life-blood pour- 
ing froma ghastly wound inthe head. Ina very 
few seconds after the report of the gun she 
breathed her last. 

It appears that while the others of the party 
were amusing themselves below, Miss Amsden, 
together with several other young ladies, had en- 
tered the cloak-room at the head of the stairs. 
young lad about fifteen years old, came up for a 
pillow to be used in a well-known children’s 
game, and playfully commanded the girls to run 


| down stairs and play “pillow.” 


Miss Amsden, in a sportive mood, snatched 
the pillow from his hands and refused to give 
it back. Young Blanchard then brought out a 








| 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


double-barrelled shot-gun from a clothes-press, | 


and, pointing it at her in a mock tragic man- 
ner, repeated his demand that she should give 
up the pillow, at the same time attempting to 
snatch it from her. 

The other girls were frightened at this, and 
ran out of the room, which they had searcely 


| quitted before the weapon was in some manner 


discharged. The spectacle was a terrible one, and 


in the brilliantly-lighted house, crowded with the | 


young girls in their white dresses, who had the 
moment before been so mirthful and joyous, 
the presence of death in such a form seemed 
doubly solemn, The body was taken home. Her 
distracted parents were there waiting to receive 
it, and their cries of anguish were most heart- 
rending. 
en 


A SQUARE WORLD. 


A country schoolmaster, of the olden time, 
was fitting his pupils for the yearly examina- 
He had be- 
fore him the junior geography class. 

“Can any little poy or kirl tell me ehwat is the 
shape of the earth?” 

To this there was no answer. 

“O, dear me, this is cholanmely. Chwat will 
the ministers sink o’ this? Well, I'll gie you a 
token to mind it. Chwat is the shape of the 
snuff-box in ma han’ ?” 

“Square, sir,” replied all, 


| 


pie | they again brought their paddles to bear upon it 
the words, distinctly and sweetly as the notes| A few minutes afterward Blanchard Whipple, a | 





“Yess; but on Sabbath, chwen I shange ma 
claes, I shange ma snuff-box, and I wears a 
roond one. Will you mind that for a token?” 

Examination day came, and the junior geog- 
raphy class was called. 

“Fine intelligent class, this, Mr. Mackenzie,” 
said one of the clergymen. 

“O, yess, sir,—they’re neebor-like.”’ 

“Can any of the little boys or girls tell me 
what is the shape of the earth?” 

Every hand was extended, every head thrown 
back, every eye flashed with eager excitement in 
the good old style of schools. One was singled 
out, with a “You, my little fellow,—tell us.” 

“Roond on Sundays, an’ square all the rest o’ 
the week.” 


+<oo—__— 


THE DOER. 
Her hands were not soft and waxen, 
Of a pale and delicate hue; 
They were brown and hard and rugged, 
With always something to do. 
Something to do, when squanderers 
Yere wasting the time away; 
Still doing, when dreamy idlers 
Sat moping the livelong day. 
She had not gold in her treasure, 
In her veins no royal blood; 
But her noble heartfelt duty 
Was the only path to good. 
So to the faint and weary one, 
Her hand it was firm and strong. 
Her smile was never so cheery 
As when helping the weak along. 
To the lone, the sad and sorrowing, 
She came like a ray of light, 
Gilding the darkest, dreariest shores 
‘That fell from the train of night. 
She lived, but the world scarce knew it, 
She died—there avas little to say: 
The pulpit “just heard of the woman,” 
Who for others toiled night and day. 


But He of the many mansions 
Had waited to take her in, 
Well knowing that always faithful 
To the Master she had been. 
Methodist Protestant. 
———_+~or- - —- - 


PLUCKY GIRLS. 

Deer have a good name as gentle and timid 
animals, never doing any harm except when at- 
tacked. But possibly some particular color may 
excite them, and stir up fighting qualities, for 
one recently attacked three Pennsylvania girls 
in a boat, who were brave enough to defend 
themselves. The incident has quite a flavor of 
romance about it. 


Last week three young women, residing near 
the Big Brink Pond, in Shohola township, Pa., 
started to go berrying. They were obliged to 
cross the pond to reach the woods. Before en- 
tering the boat, they saw something in the dis- 
tance, swimming in the water. Thinking it was 
a dog, they paid no further attention to it, but 
started on their way across the pond, which is 
about two miles wide. 

After rowing for several hundred yards, the 
girl who was piloting the boat saw that what 
they first thought to te a dog swimming in the 
water was a buck, which was coming directly 
towards them. Having a clumsy pair of oars, 
it was some time before the boat could be turned, 
and then the deer had reached towithin a few 
yards of them. 

The girls became greatly terrified, for the deer 
was fast gaining on them, and from the way it 
snorted and plunged, they were satisfied that it 
meant mischief. While the one rowed with all 
her might, the other two paddled, thus some- 
what increasing their speed; but the deer was 
slowly gaining on them, and knowing that they 
would not reach the shore before being overtaken, 
they ceased rowing to prepare for the inevitable 
battle. 

When the deer, snorting and plunging, had 
reached to within a few feet of the boat, it stopped 
fora moment. Then it made a sudden plunge, 
and as his head struck the side of the boat, the 
brave girls brought down their raised paddles 
upon it with such force as to drive it under the 
water. The girls again raised their only weap- 
ons, and as the head rose again to the surface, 


with the same result. 

When the deer again raised from the water, it 
seemed to realize that this was to be the death- 
struggle, and his eyes gleamed like balls of fire. 
It made a lunge, and threw its fore feet over the 
side of the boat, near the oar-locks. 

This nearly capsized the clumsy craft, and 
threw Maggie Jordan, the oldest of the three, into 
the water; but as she fell, she caught the edge of 
the boat, and was hauled in by one of her com- 
panions. Then the heroine at the oars, as she 
felt the animal’s breath in her face, raised a pad- 
dle and struck for her life, and as the blow fell 
across the deer’s head, the blood started from its 
nostrils, and it sank back, helpless and seemingly 
dead, but really only stunned. 

The girls then started for the shore, leaving 
the deer struggling between life and death in the 
water. Reaching the shore, one of the girls ran 
to a small log cabin an eighth of a mile distant, 
in which lived a family by the name of Berger, 
and told what had occurred. Mr. Berger seized 
his rifle and went to the pond, where he found the 
wounded deer yet struggling in the water, a few 
rods from the shore. He rowed out to it and 
seized it by the antlers, cut its throat, and then 
towed the body to the shore. The deer was the 
largest ever killed in the neighborhood, weighing 
two hundred and twenty-seven pounds, 


THE VACANT CHAIR. 

Even to such as have never known the be- 

reavement which makes the sign so sad, the lit- 
tle song,— 

“We shall meet but we shall miss him,” 

has made familiar the pathos of the “vacant 





caught the spirit of the lamented Hans Chris 
tian Andersen: 


It isn’t the little high-chair at the table, nor 
the sewing-chair at the window, nor the substan. 
tial arm-chair by the grate that’s empty. Our 
ears do not ache for the sound of pattering little 
feet; our hearts are not heavy with grief for an 
absent mother; the strong voice of our father is 
stillin our midst. But when we look towards 
the corner, and see the great easy rocking-chair 
empty, and beside it the stand upon which stil] 
rests the big Bible and gold-bowed spectacles, the 
tears come into our eyes and a smile to our lips 
as we whisper, softly, “Grandpa’s gone home.” 
We do not weep; it would be wrong to grieve 
for him,—he is not dead. He’s only gone home, 
Iremember when grandpa first came to our 
house. It was the next day after grandma’s 
funeral; the old house was so lonely, grandpa 
came to live with us. Then he used to hoe in the 
garden, and take long walks with us children, 
Such frolics as we used to have climbing on 
his knees, combing his gray hair and hiding hig 
spectacles, until mamma would say,— 

“Come, children, grandpa is tired now.” 

I remember how he used to read a chapter ont 
of the great Bible in the morning, and then we 
all knelt down while he prayed. Sometimes, 
too, there were tears in his voice when he prayed 
for the “little children.” 

And then Sabbath afternoon we used to draw 
up our stools and chairs at his feet, and listen 
while he told us about heaven, where grandma 
was. But after a while grandpa didn’t hoe the 
garden any more; he didn’t take any more long 
walks; he justsat in his chair all day, sometimes 
reading in his Bible, and sometimes sleeping, 
One Sabbath afternoon,—it was a glorious 
June day,—we were all out in the garden among 
the flowers, when little Rose plucked a bunch of 
rose-buds, 

“They are so sweet,” she said, “Ill carry them 
to grandpa.” 

Pretty soon there came a frightened cry from 
little Rose. 

“Mamma, mamma! Something ails grandpa!” 
We all entered the house, and there sat grand- 
pa in his easy-chair, 2 beautiful smile hovering 
on his lips, and such a glad, eager look in his 
eyes. O, it seemed as if heaven itself was re. 
flected in those eyes! Mamma stepped to his 
side, and laid her hand on his head. ‘There was 
just one fluttering sigh, and then the eyelids 
dropped. When mamma raised her head, there 
were tears in her eyes, as she said, very quietly, 

“Children, grandpa’s gone home.” 

After that came a funeral. The choir sang a 
sweet, low song, the minister made a prayer, 
and a long line of carriages went up the Hill- 
side Cemetery. 

When we had laid our wreaths of white 
flowers on the grave, we came home. Now 
everything goes on as it did before, only there’s 
the Bible, the gold-bowed spectacles, a green 
spot in our memory, and the vacant chair, 


a. 


GARDEN AND HOUSE PESTS. 
Housekeepers are natural enemies to vermin, 
but find the pests sometimes too strong for 
them. Young people who try their hand at 
gardening, and find the currant-worms destroy- 
ing their currants, and the wasps eating their 
blackberries, and the squash-bugs spoiling their 
vines, often get discouraged, and give up the at- 
temptin despair. Charles Thompson says he finds 
no trouble in disposing of all sorts of vermin, 

and it is worth while to know how he does it: 


I have not seen a bedbug or a flea in my house 
for many years. If an army of them were to 
be brought in, mercury would speedily terminate 
them; but I think cleanliness the best and per- 
haps the only preventive. The common house- 
fly I do not molest, believing that it more than 
compensates for its trouble by clearing the at- 
mosphere of its effluvia and the animalcule 
which always arises from the putrefaction of de- 
caying substances during warm weather. 

So also with the birds, which are quite numer- 
ous here during the summer. Instead of shoot- 
ing them, or setting up scarecrows to frighten 
them away, I throw out every possible induce- 
ment for them to build their nests in my fruit- 
trees. The birds capture a large share of the in- 
sects in the larval estate, and thus the millers 
are prevented from depositing eggs for a future 
crop of worms. 

As to the loss of fruit by the birds, the latter 
are always sure to be on hand in force in the 
season of ripe fruit, whether they come early 
enough to take the worms or not. 

For the residue of insects which infest my 
vegetable garden, I find that the laboratory of 
the chemist farnishes material fatal to them all, 
among which white hellebore and cayenne peppe? 
are of the most utility. The bug or worm whieh 
cannot find vegetation unflavored with these al- 
ticles will seek its breakfast elsewhere and leave 
my garden unmolested. 

A few drops of earbolic acid in a pint of water 
will cleanse house plants from lice in a very 
short time. If mosquitos or other blood-suckers 
infest our sleeping-rooms at night, we uncork 4 
bottle of the oil of pennyroyal, and these insects 
leave in great haste, nor will they return so long 
as the air in the room is loaded with the fumes 
of that aromatic herb. 

If rats enter the cellar, a little powdered pot- 
ash thrown into their hvles or mixed with meal 
and scattered in their runways never fails to 
drive them away. Cayenne pepper will keep the 
battery and store-room free from ants and cock- 
roaches. 

If a mouse makes an entrance into any part of 
your dwellings, saturate a rag with cayenne 
solution, and stuff it into a hole which can be 
repaired with either wood or mortar. No rat oF 








chair.” The writer of the following has abnost 


mouse will eat that rag for the purpose of ope? 
ing communication with a depot of supplies 
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; with wild raspberries, and Uncle Tom was trying | her tip-toes, and watched them out of sight; but | 
| his fishing-rod in a brook, and neither of them | now her little toes wriggled with delight at the | 
, | had heard the whistle, or dreamed that the train | thought that they were going ’way, ’way out of 
1 Z z . had left them. sight, too. 
; PATS St ' a When they got back to the track and found it; Bertha was up early too, for Bertha was proud 
VR j ‘ ») CL DS wt (a y) out, Curly cried, and Uncle Tom whistled. !of Molly. She was glad to have the chance to 
| - 7 =~ . a “Cheer up, my boy!” at last said Mr. Tom. | show her off. 
, (CHILDRENS COLUMN ) “We will take the next train that comes along,| Johnny wouldn’t have confessed it, but he was 
, — and while we wait, we will camp out.” delighted with the idea that Jim Smith and the 
Pen ik Cees That made Curly stop crying. other boys in his class—but Jim in particular— | 
j . | Then Uncle Tom collected together many dried | would see what a pretty little sister he had. 
Y CURLY’S GRAND ADVENTURE. J sticks, and with a match from his pocket, lighted | And Molly did look very sweet when she was | 
4 “Mamma,” said Curly, standing up very a great blazing fire, by which, as evening came | dressed in her rosetted slippers, her white dress, | 
; straight, “don’t you fink I am a pretty good on he sat and told Curly stories until the little | with its blue sash, and especially the cunning i : 
boy?” ‘Jad was sleepy; then he wrapped him in his own | little bonnet, with the curls spilling out of it. | Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
“] think you try to be good,”’ said mamma. __| coat, and laid him on a bed of fir branches, | She behaved beautifully while she was being 2. 
“But isn’t I good now?” insisted Curly. “I | “Pm a little hungry, but I fink it’s pretty | dressed, drawing down the corners of her mouth, | POSITIVES AND COMPARATIVES., 
haven’t been naughty any single which time ' grown-up to camp out,”’ said Curly, drowsily, as and looking very paiient when Bertha pulled her | m. nar Ay peep ached. Ping -moras. a. 
this week or last one. I didn’t get Fourth o’ | he shut his eyes. | hair or turned her about by the shoulders; and a | ae anes a comnts pripe tae eg od 
J Julyed, and I gave half or quarter of my torpe-| As for Mr. Tom, he kept the fire bright, and | very meek-looking little lady it was that took | truth. Mart. 
dos away.” | smoked cigars while on guard; and there he was | mamma’s good-by kiss and you would not have | 2. 
“Fourth of Julyed?”’ repeated mamma. | when an early train came along, and seeing the thought that mamma’s cautions to “be a good __, WORD SQUARE. 
“Yes ’m; ran away and got burned wiv pow- fire and his signals, slowed up, and took on | girl,” were at all necessary. | Pathe “S’girte noms. Belonging » br 
} der, like ze naughty boys in books,” explained | board the two lost ones, | Bertha led Molly into her class in the Sabbath | below. Distressing. SEPTUAGINT. 
: Carly. ~ | school-room, and lifted her upon the seat, and | 3. 
‘ “Well,’’ said mamma. the little one folded her hands very prettily, DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
“And so I want to ride on ve cow-catcher! Can | while the girls nudged each other to look, and |, 1. An abscess. 2. One of the United States. 3. A 
6 os i | heavenly body. 4. A small animal. 5. One of the 
I, mamma?’ said Curly. the teacher smiled the pleasantest smile you can j great lakes. 6. Mid-day. 
“Ride on the cow-catcher? Curly Ross!” cried imagine, and for about two minutes things wert | _ bop age ae = the rah of an American city, 
} mamma, quite shocked. | on to Bertha’s satisfaction. a 
“Charley Foster went once wiv his papa, and | Johnny, from his side of the house, looked over . 
Uncle Tom is going, and [ fink he could take to Molly, and he was just wishing that Jim aici 
me,” urged Curly. Smith weuld happen to look that way too, when 
But mamma said, just as your mammas would Molly caught his eye. Her precise little hands 
, say, that she couldn’t, wouldn’t, shouldn’t trust | unfolded, she slid down from the seat, and, be- 
F her little boy to any Uncle Toms riding on en- | fore Bertha could stop her, she was on her way | 
; gines on excursion trains, going through the most | to Johnny. 
4 beautiful valley in the land. Bertha started to go after her, but the teacher | 
8 “When you are grown up, perhaps you may, shook her head, and Bertha sat down again. 
s if you are not too wise to risk it, but not now,”’ Molly crowded past the row of boys in John- | 
: she said, kissing him. “What would I do if any ny’s class till she came to Johnny; then she put 
accident befel my little boy ?”’ both hands on his knees, and raised her puckered 
“You might ask God for anover one, maybe,”’ | —~— : lips for a kiss. | f : 
a said Curly. “But most likely fings wouldn’t Curly breakfasted ona pint of peanuts bought Johnny grew red as he shook his head crossly. | 5 WILLY Wisp. 
: happen fo me, only but just a good time.” ce that train, re Rae it was oe fun; but) The bright look went out of Molly’s face, and | (Make the following a vehi one Anomalies 
“I can’t possibly let you go,” said mamma Uncle Tom looked rather too hungry for peanuts | she turned to go back to Bertha. | same letter may be repeated.) 
e again, and Curly’s face darkened. to satisfy. Jobuny caught hold of her, but she squirmed | Dennis finds his fish in his side dish. He finished 
v “Girls "most always are ’fraid, but I didn’t} And didn’t the people of the excursion train | out of his hands down upon her knees, and, with | a = = Da Pnge Bed bay ee Bg sd hag 
: ‘spect big women are,”’ he muttered. laugh at them when theyall met at noon at Glen | a low try, began to craw! under the seats. | his ray is finished. His fame Sy ey i bee 
But muttering or fretting never made mamma Falls! Johnny clutched at one foot, and the slipper | Suntish shine in fine hues. AuNT Lois, 
change her mind, when she had once decided a Mamma? Well, she did as your mothers | came off in his hands. The boys snickered, and 6. 
thing, so when the excursion train started, Curly would have done, and cried for her little lost boy Johnny’s face grew hotter and hotter as he looked CHARADE. 
was with his mother in what he called “noffin | ll the time Curly was snugly sleeping in Uncle | at the slipper in a helpless way. pen = is rome — ny gg 
n, but a common car;” but nevertheless he looked | Tom’s coat. Molly, feeling herself pursued, increased her My puendh catia ming ey dost 
or and acted like a happy boy, in spite of Uncle She hugged and kissed Curly as if she would | baby wail, and crowded herself a path among W espied and snatched it, in a minute; 
at Tom’s riding without him in the place of danger | ever let him g0, when at last she had him safe | boots and shoes till she came out into the floor, a poe pecan a pheno wren 
i and excitement, in her arms again. sorry-looking little object,—one slipper gone, her J.P. B. 
ir “We camped out, mamma,” said Curly, grand-! white dress extremely mussed, her sash falling 7. 
ir ly; “and it was pretty much bigger than to ride | off, and the little bonnet bent into all sorts of 4 MEW RIND OF RESUS. 
it on ve engine, so, now!”’ shapes. 
ls This is a true story; and Curly will tell you so} She looked around, frightened out of her wits, 
n, if you ask him. Cc. A. G. | as she saw all eyes upon her, and set up a loud | 
a ery. | 
se For the Companion. Poor Bertha, almost out of her wits, too, hur- | 
to CHILDREN. ried towards her, and taking her hand not very | 
“ Lam glad that God gently, tried to draw her to the door; while | 
en Made such pretty things,— Molly, not feeling any sympathy in her sister’s | 
un Flower, and leaf, and sod, touch, cried louder, called for mamma, and tried ; 
it Bird, with rapid wings. | to pull away. 
. Glad am I for wind, | Bertha gathered her into her arms, and carried 
Rain, and sunshine fair, | her out, and the little shake she gave her when | 
r- om cee glad to find | she got her out was avery bad thing to give, for 
Mt en ee | Molly turned her cries into shrieks, and Bertha 
: | 3 b b KS, @ a 
~ Ah, what flower that opes | couldn’t quiet her. 
te | Hath such gentle eyes, | She earried her, screaming and calling for 
n- Pull of Grenme and nage, | mamma, down the street, while people came to 
ed « , . : arene aay Senge | their doors in astonishment, and Bertha’s arms 
re 0, vere’s a lake! and just see ve mountains!” Ah, what blossom wreath | ° iw st i ae 
cried Curly, looking out of the car window in That the wild bee sips ao = _— —— 
er great delight. Hath more fragrant breath Mamma was waiting at the gate, and she took 
“ Itcertainly was very grand, and the older peo- Than the children’s lips! nee — sg ol riapehery ee ane os — 
: ple enjoyed the scenery better than the children Ice may clothe the boughs, fied her as only she could have done, while Ber- 
Ly did, . Snow fall deep and wide, tha followed on, and throwing herself upon the } 
> Presently the train came to a stop. Spring is in the house sofa, face down, cried with mortification and | 
’ F reache , " 3 When the children bide. weariness. 
er — ee oe! pee 3 but a — = To the heart that dies, When mamma had pacified Molly, and the lit- Find twenty compound words in this puzzle. 
“a ons 6 Wig Seas rgpenneneene ay ee To the soul that errs, tle thing was quiet in her crib, she sat down by a 
a Tees, and the reason for the stopping was that Children’s lips and eyes a one ; a indie alt “ni posal so aad 8. 
some part of the engine was broken. Are God’s ministers. acta cea thir sinters Boone CHARADE, 
“Tt wi . hen mamma put her hand on Bertha’s hot fore- | 
= It will take a couple of hours to get it mend- m : . 4 lel cs og My first in freedom once did roam 
rv ed,” said Uncle Tom, coming to Curly’s mamma. — aioe parm head, and anid, eUre plenenntty, : why oa afraid, | Throughout our glorious land, 
rs “We might as well get out and explore the woods s my weep nae done, Tiok % eeomt omadseeiy me = waned “hae 
a SU. Thess tea welts co tag 0 nck the end lives are you took Molly with you to-day. Pride must | : ‘ : 
ots “ here 18 & pretty ravine near by. That love no little one! have a fall, do you see?” My second heads a list well known 
ng Me, too?” said Curly; and he went clinging Glad am I for friends, Wl qe Be 1 , a To every schoolboy'’s eye. 0 
es to Uncle Tom’s hand, rejoicing to climb over the Glad for work and care, — canny ae ioe ee oe oe | —— he et ee pint 
voeks, and ramble deeper into the woods. Gladder still God sends om his pocket and threw it under the table with | Se: ar ’ - a = ya ; 
- Two hours went by; the engine was ready and enamiaagh eee ne rs ll a ects — — ond = 7 jhere your servant, the author, lives. 
to uost of the passengers had come back. MARY ANIGE DeVERE. | was about all you coul get ont of him that ¢ ay. The answer soon will flash through the pate 
Pd The engineer sounded the whistle,— Toot, toot ! Aa ny SEY But next morning he told Bertha that Jim Of him who attention gives. inciting. 
ck- ‘ocall them all, and presently the train went on Cees. come hp ~e that oe a of a n= ~e 
t of oe GOING TO (geen SCHOOL. a yee oolong a etd hay Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
in bi exactly as before, because Curly and Little Moll was up bright and early Sunday pale Were 1. Cricket, Roach, Moth, Bee, Wasp, Ant, Fly, 
be . Uncle were not aboard. morning, for she was going to Sunday school to- ‘ : : Hornet, Mosquito, Beetle, Miller, Gnat, Mite, Tick, 
t oF While mamma thonght it was Curly’s sailor | day. Here are two little keys which you will all Flea. Aiea 
ad a — het a into the next car, and She had never been to Sunday school in all her please put on Any acti ang ey Tetragony, Ot one 9 "Subdangent —. 
$s 1im to join her, it was really not | two-year-old life. Hearts, like doors, can ope with ease, Fangent, Lens, Sine, Lune, Node. 
Carly at all, She had seen Bertha and Johnny start off ever Vo very, sory Sane Boge; 8. Tar-paw-Lyun. (Tarpaulin.) 


He was sitting under a bush, staining his lips | since she could remember, and she had stood on 





And don’t forget that two are these, 
“TI thank you, sir,” and, “If you please.” 


4. Gig, Opera, Ant Tree. Goat, Gate, (The 


goat is hidden.) 








THE YOUTH’S 


whatever was done for him; but pater fumilias os | 
his best, and his best was worthy of beholding. 

He dived into one pocket, and out of it into an- 
| Other; he brought forth strings, knives, nails; he 
made a rabbit of his pocket handkerchief; he made | 
| his already homely face homelier still by the most 

comical contortions of nose, mouth and eyes. He 
put his hat on the back side of his head, he pulled it | 
over his eyes; he played peek-a-boo behind the cor- | 
ner of baby’s not and at last he plucked a feather | 
from some unknown place and blew himself black | 
| in the face in order to keep it floating in the air for | 
| the benefit of that remarkable baby. 
| The last I saw and heard of him he was trying to | 
sing that child to sleep with the words, jig, jig, Joy, | 
| Jigs jig, joy repeated over and over, accompanying | 
| each word with a swaying motion of the body. 
| 
| 





a 
CATCHING FROGS, 

Frenchmen must be multiplying in this country, 
or our citizens must be adopting French habits. 
Frogs are fast coming to be an important article of 
diet, and frog-catching is far more profitable than 
fishing. A writer in the Troy Press says: 


The Sunscrivrion Prick of the CoMPANION is 


$1.75, which includes the payment of the | 
Postage by us. 


New subscriptions can commence at 
the year. 

Tue Companion is sent to subscribers until an explicit 
order is received by the Publishers for its discontinu- 
ance, and all payment of arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. | 


any time during 





Iwas out driving on Saturday, and a few miles | 
| from here found two men in a sw: unp by the side of | 
PAYMENT for the Companion, when sent by mail, should | | the road, who seemed to be crazy, to judge from 

be im in Money orders, Bank-checks, or Drafis. | their movements. I watched them from the carriage 
beta ta cemneved Gelare, Al preteen kr, send ee some time, and finally made up my mind that they | 
I | were fishing; but how they could find water enough | 


uired to register letters whenever requested to do so, mo 
PRO, ohagapthse es : eo | to fish in, L “could not imagine. Finally I called out 
The date against your name on the margin of your paper | to them 
- 


shows to what time your subscription is pa . P 
NEWALS.—Three weeks are re mn «after receipt of jo cnr me pine yl 1 1 back. 

money by ns before the date opposite your name on Come and see,” one of ; RCs NOUNS ee ar the 
your paper can be changed. May toy ‘hey’ oe ae a Thee | | 

a te somes es ate ai 2 ater eae see | would strike them with clubs where they could rez ach | 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. | om. but the most of them they caught with a wire | 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which your | “3"4Fe. They had a large baske tful,—more than | 
paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on our | Ove hundred pounds, they said, and I guess they | 
books unless this is done. told the truth. se 

Cisncaiein hana deatiind has One of them said he made a good deal of money | 
pers are held responsible until arrearages are paid,and | catching frogs for the New York market. He said | 
their papers are ordered to be discontinued, that in one month last season he caught 1600 pounds 

Letters to publishers should be addressed to PERRY | of dressed frogs, for which he got thirty cents a 
MASON & CO., Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass. | pound, making $480 for his month’s work. Part of 

the time he had two boys to help him. 
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all subscribers to newspa- | 
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FRIGHTENED, 


The Empress Elizabeth inherits the simplicity of 
China, when there is neither cloud nor fog in the | her manners from her father, the Archduke Maxi- 
the looking very | milian Luitpold of Bavaria. The gentleman always 


g 
much as when seen through smoked glass. 


SAND-SHOWERS IN CHINA, 


Every year witnesses curious sand-showers in | 





sky, but sun is searcely visible, ! i V 
travels very quietly, and with no more state or form 
than any ordinary private gentleman. He was re- 


cently on his way from Munich to Vienna to visit his 


The air | 
is filled with a fine dust, entering eyes, nostrils and 





mouth, and often causing serious diseases of the | daughter. In the same compartment in the train 
eye. This dust, or sand, as the people call it, pene- | with himself was a talkative little Austrian trades- ; 


| man, Who soon got into conversation with his quiet- | 5 
. | looking companion. After talking over matters and | 
from the | things for some time, and getting ample information 
great Desert of Gobi, as the sand of Sahara is taken — = business, his family, his destination, &c., | 
1e¢ asked,— 





trates houses, reaching even apartments which seem 


securely closed. It is supposed to come 





up by whirlwinds and carried hundreds of miles oa ov 
’ And yt he where are you going’ 
mway. “To 
The Chinese, while sensitive to the personal dis- “On beets 33?” 
comfort arising from these showers, are resigned to| , “No; to visit my daughter, who is married to an 


Austrian.” 

“Is your son-in-law in a good business ?” 

“Well, tolerably good, but troublesome at times.” 

“What is he?” 

“The Emperor.” 

At this answer the poor little man became covered 
with confusion, nor could all the laughing protesta- 
tions of the good-natured Arch-duke avail to reas- 
sure him, and he darted out of the carriage at the 
very next stopping-place. 


them from a conviction that they are a great help to 
agriculture, They say that a year of numerous | 
always a large fertility. 
The sand probably imparts some enriching elements 


sand-showers is year of 
to the soil, and it also teuds to loosen the compact 
valleys. 
showers may be composed of micro- 


alluvial matter of the Chinese 
ble that these 
scopic insects like similar showers, which have been 
Atlantic Ocean. This would explain 
their fertilizing power. 


It is possi- 


_ > 


noticed in the 
TOO MUCH DOG, 


° The London Graphic gives an amusing account of 
aman who wasn’t rescued from drowning by two 
dogs: 


The instinct of Newfoundland dogs to save a 
drowning person has been somewhat painfully test- 
ed by an unlucky Frenchman. He was walking in 
the country with a friend, who possessed a magnifi- 
cent Newfoundland, and inecautiously questioned 
the truth of the animal's sa y. The dog’s mas- 
ter, vexed at the slur cast on his favorite, gave his | 
friend a push, and knocked him into a shallow river. 
“Turk” immediately sprang in, and seizing one of | 
the tails of the immersed man’s coat, commenced to 
swim for land. Unfortunately, another Newfound- | 
land, trotting along the other side of the river, saw 
the affair, and also came to the rescue. Dog num- | 
ber two seized the other tail of the coat, and wished 
to swim back to his master. Turk held fast and 
struggled for his side, and the owner of the coat 
cried in vain for help. At last the coat gave way, | 
and each Newfoundland swam proudly home with a | 
piece of cloth in his mouth, so that Turk’s master 
was obliged to plunge in himself to save his friend. 


PRESENCE 
People often lose 


OF MIND. 

their wits in the presence of 
great danger, and are ata loss what to do for escape. 
If one retains presence of mind and perfeet cool- 
and the lives of 
A Russian captain recently distinguished 





ness, he can often save his own life 
others. 
himself: 





A remarkable instance of presence of mind on the 
part of the captain of a man-of-war is related by 
the St. Petersburg papers. About the end of last 
month the Russian war frigate Olas, which had ac- 
companied the yacht of the Czarowitz to Copenha- 
gen, was lying at anchor among hundreds of other 
ships in the harbor, when a tire was discovered in a 
coal-cellar’ below, which was only a few feet from 
the powder-magazine. There was no time to put 
out the tire before it could reach the magazine, and 
an explosion of the large stores of cartridges and 
gunpowder contained in it would probably have de- 
stroyed not only the Olaf and the surrounding ships, 
but part of Copenhagen itself. 

Captain Rehbinder, the commander of the Olaf, 
saw at once thatthe only thing to be done to prevent 
a catastrophe was to sink the. ship. After sending 
away the crew, with the ship's papers, cash-boxes, 
and most valuable instruments in boats, he ordered 
the carpenters and engineers to make a leak in the 
vessel, and half an hour afterwards she sank in not! 
very deep water. | 
Next day she was raised again, and after some 
prov isional re pairs, was taken to Cronstadt, where 
she is now lying in the dock pending her complete 
restoration for service. The damage done is stated 
to be comparatively trifling, and the court-martial 
held on the officers of the vessel unanimously ex- 
pressed the highest praise of the conduct of the cap- 
tain and his subordinates. The Emperor has ap- 
vointed him his aide-de-camp, which is one of the 
tighest honors conferred on _ eee an naval officers, 
and the officers and men under him have received 
gratuities from the Emperor's privy purse. 








nineteen 

COULDN’T SEE THE “IT.” 

Weak intellects can learn particulars, but they find | 

it hard to sum them up. 
the following: 








A correspondent sends us | 


“Old Uncle Jimmie” was a colored man, over sev- 
enty years of age, who attended school, and was try- | 
ing to learn to read. His efforts and the patience of | 
his teachers were at last rewarded by his mastery of | 
the alphabet. Then he was introduced to the mys- | 
teries of orthogr: aphy, and the little word “it” was 
| under examination. After naming the letters many 
| times, and pronouncing the word after his teacher, | 
he still seemed puzzled. 

“Do you understand it now?” said the teacher. — | 

“Well,” he replied, “I see the ‘i’ and the ‘t,’ but I 
can’t see the ‘it.’” 

sasciasllpimaniatnan 


HOW TO ESCAPE FROM WILD STEERS. 


A wild steer entered Central Park in New York 
the other day, and made rushes on a number of peo- 
‘le before it was killed. In every case the park po- 
ice shouted to the persons attacked to throw them- 
selves on the ground and lie motionless, Whenever 
this was done before the steer reached the persons, 
it stopped, gazed at the prostrate form, and ran off 
| without further demonstration. Even when those | 
| who were struck had the presence of mind to lie 
quiet where they dropped, no further notice was 
taken of them. 
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A GOOD-NATURED MAN WITH 
BABY. 

A lady riding in the cars was so pleased with the | 

way a rough-looking father “tended baby” 


A CROSS 


on one 
of the seats near her own, that she “immortalized” 
him as follows in the Worcester Spy: 


Such aman as he was! It was wonderful, the way 
he conducted himself. In the first Y ace, he was a ns 
homely, good-natured looking body, dressed in com- ! 
mon clothes, and having the appearance of one who | 
did rough work for a living; but such a heart as he | hee husband's works, sometimes ventured to speak 
had! such unlimited patience, and ingenuity, and | of them in disparaging terms. She would say, “If I 
jollity! | want an evening dress, or an ornament for my draw- 

He was travelling with his wife and three small | ing-room, I have only to make Walter write some of 
children, the youngest a baby, cross, homely, and | his nonsense, and [ canthen order itatonce.”’ Scott 
with a perversity which made one believe in total | wrote fast, and it is said “could compose a chapter 
depravity, bound not to be amused or good-natured, ' while cutting down a tree.” 





LADY Scorrt, knowing well what was thought of 





$300 3 


| paid. 


NATURE'S FACE POWDER :: 


by mail on receipt of 3-cent stamp. J. 
504 Washington St., Boston, Mz Ags. 


a9. 


COMPANION. 





NOV. 4, 1975, 





MAKE THE BEST OF IT. 

The “times are hard,” as many know, 

And thousands know the rest of it; 
Let each a wise submission show, 

And try to “make the best of it.” 
Let patience do its perfect work, 

And study to Economize; 
Nor honest labor let us shirk, 

And we shall higher for it ri 
If we have Boys who need new “CLOTHES,” 

Coat, Pants, Vest, Hat and Shoes complete, 
Buy them a “Suit” at GEorce FEeNNo’s, 

Corner of Beach and Washington Street. 








Corticelli’s Spool Silk. 
30—26t Beware of substitutes. 





Foor LATHES FOR SALE. 


WM. E. LEW I>, Cleveland, Olio, Catalogues free. 
\ IN euALS. Shells, Coins, Curiosities, ete. Send 
a Stamp tor list. A.H. Spencer, East Clarendon, Vt. 


a day 
terms tree. 


$1 at ane: Agents wanted. Outfit and 
IRUE & CO, Augusta, Maine. 40—ly 
QTRENGTH, vigor, and new life are the certain ef- 
fects of taking the Peruvian Syrup (a protoxide of 


iron). 
ARK’S INDELI 


juark clothing. 


No. Hampton, Mass. 


$1000.0 


goods, 


BLE PENCIL is the best to 
Agents’ samples mailed. Box 141 
39—tf 


PER YEAR and a First Class Piano for 
every Lady or Gentleman that sells our 
ae with, stump Eureka Chemical W — 
Wellsville 4l— 


a month ° e nergetic men and women every- 
where. Business honorable. Excelsior M 
ufacturing Co., 151 Mic higan Ave., Chi 


AGENTS. 20 ELEGANT OIL CHROMOs, 
9 mounted, size 9x11, for $l. Novelties | 
and Chromos of every description. 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 









43—4t 
MUCH of the trouble experienced in run- 
ning Sewing Machines is caused by the 


adh ae| POOr quality of the silk or thread used, | | 


and may be avoided by using the EvrEKA 
rs) SPOOL SILK, which is always reliable. 
40) FINELY PRINTED VISITING CARDS! 
All for 20 cts, Se va mail on receipt of price. 
Agents wanted. Address STEVENS, Jr., Northford, 


Conn. mat 
2 MIXED CARDs, 
Onttit, 19 Styles, 10 cts. 
20 for 10 cts. 
40— tf 








Sty les, with name, 10 ets., or 

Ornamental Cards, blank, 
Price list of Blank Cards, all Styles, 10 cts. 
. I. HUstTep, ¥. 





aeiandin: One Morphine habit “absolutely and 
speedily cured. Painless; no publicity. 
Send stamp for particuls Dr. Carl- 
ton, 187 Washington St., C hie ago, Il. 
OUR NAME 0n 50 Bristol Cards for 25 cts., or 40 
in an elegant card case for 35 cts. Samples of Glas: 
Marble, Damask, Repp etc., for stamp. Large commis- 
sions to Agents.’ Address k. B. SouTHWORTH & Co., 
Brockton, } S. 37—13t 





















ordering your Cards elsewhere send to us for 
samples of all styles. 50stylish Visiting Cards 
for20cts. Best inducements vet given toagents. 

B. ULLMAN & Co., 12 Winter St., Boston, Mass. 30—26t 


ANYBODY sending me the names of 20 boys and girls, 
from 14 to 20, and llc. in seript, we will send 
them an 8-page, 32-column paper one year, FREE, post- 
Address Gro. D. BURTON, New Ipswich, N. H. 


or Aeme of Beau- 
Free samples 

, Brown & Co., 

Established 1831. 


DECALCOMANIE, 25 cts. 


7 Sheets Scraps, 25 cts. 
° WAITT, 





Box 282, Medford, Mass. 
AMERICAN 
PRINTING PRESS. 
Cireulars free. Apply to 
JOSEPH WATSON, 
53 Murray Street, New York, and 
73 Cornhill, Boston, 22—ly 


JISITING CARDS.—50 White or Tinted Bristols 
postpaid, 25 cts. Send stamp for catalogue and sam- 
ples. - We have 80 styles, ine ne Glass, Damask, Mar- 
ble. Snowfis ike, embie mi itic al,ete. Agents wanted. 
30 A. H. FULLER & CO., Brockton, Mass. 








Your Name Elegantly Print- 
ed on 12 TRANSPARENT VISITING 

Carbs, for 25 Cents. Each card contains 

scene which is not visible until held towards the light. 
Rothinglihe themqver beltrectered in America. Biginduce- 
ments to Agents. Nove.tty Puintina Co. » Ashland, Mass. 


] O YOU WANT STAMPS? 
searee? Genuine and really 
hundred or a thousand? In seta, packets or collections? 
lo you want them promptly? Do you want sheets? 
Write to CosmoPOLiTAN STAMP Co., Box 2486, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 44—It 


‘BOYS & GIRLS, 


ures, 
| bodies, inside and out, as the doctors can tell you. Send 
for contents table and find out all aboutit. Free to all, 
postage pail. A Splendid Book for Agents. Mvr- 
RAY HILi Pv ‘BLISHING Co, , 129 East 28th st.. New York 


DECALCOMANTE, 
or TRANSFER PICTURks, with book of 
24 pp., giving full instructions in this new 
and beautiful art, sent post-paid for 10 cts, 
100 asa'tl pictures, 50 cts, They are Heads, Landscapes, Animals, 
7 Insects, Flowers, Autumn Leaves, Comic Figures, &c. 
They can be easily transferred to any article so as to imitate the 
most beautiful painting, Also, 5 be: phate GEM CHROMOS 
for 10 cts. ; 60fur66 cts. Agents wante 
Address ae PATTEN & Co., 162 William Street, New York. 


Common or very 
ap? One,a dozen, 









"Rend eee IN 
RY,” Brimtful of 
: a good fun and pict- 


Agents for the best selling Prize Package 
| WANTED. in the world. It contains 15 sheets paper, 
patent 


15 envelopes, Golden Pen, Pen Holder, Pencil. 
Yard Measure, and a piece of Jewelry. 
with — pote 25ec. Cireular free. 
sRI DE & CO., 769 Broadway, x. ¥. 


B15 SHOT GUN 


A double-barrel gun, bar or front-action locks; war 
ranted genuine twist barrels, and a good shooter, or no 
sale; with Flask, Pouch anda Wad Cutter, for $15. Can 
be sent C. 0. D., 
bill. Send stamp for cirenlar to P. POW 
Gun Dealers, 238 Main St., Cineinnati, O. 


Single package, 

















ELL x SON 
37—26t 


BUY J. & P. COATS BLACK] 
- LEEREAD for your MACHINE. 


» A MONTH. Agents wanted everywhere. 
Business honorable and Srat-cleas. Par- 
ticulars sent free. Addr 


J. WORTH & co, St. Louis, Mo, 1 

















National Chroino | 


After reading, you will ae as much about your 


with privilege to examine before Poe 





“The very best ladies’ mags re  published.”— Seneca 


« ¥.j Cou 


PETERSON'S MAGAZINE. 


CHEAPEST AND BEST 


| baal The Publisher cenit the Postage on 
all Subscriptions for 1876._4) 























o—— 


| tH Every Subscriber for 1876 will receive, as ¢ 
ment, a superb steel engraving «f Trumbull’s ¢ 
| picture of * The To. of the Declaration of J 
ence.” This will be ** Peterson’s” 
150,000 subscribers. £6) 
a 

PETERSON’S MAGAZINE has the best original sto. 
ries, the best ee Fashion Plates, the Best Stee] En- 
gravings, the largest number of fashion a ae ke, 
| It gives more for the money than any in the world 


a Supple- 
c ot rated 
ne a 

Centennial G Ut to as 





| The Centennial in Pen and Pencil! 


Great improvements will be made in 1876. Among them 

will be a series of illustrated articles on the Great Exhibj. 

| tion at Philadelphia, under the above title. They will 

alone be worth the subscription price. 
1,| 


‘Mammoth Colored Fashion Plate 


| engrav ed on steel, TWICE THE USUAL SIZE, and elegantly 
i ed. Foudo not know what to wear till you see* Peer. 
$0} 








0 


‘| TERMS $200 A YEAR! 


("CREAT OFFERS FOR CLUBS..2) 
4 6 

| er wares — - ane for 1876 for getting up 
17 “ 11 00l the Club. 


Copies for $8 50 (_ With an extra copy of the 
Magazine for 1876, and the pre- 


With an_ extra copy of the 


| 5 


N “ * 12 504 mium picture, “CHRISTMAS 
MORNING,” a five dollar engrar- 
1 = * 18 00 \ ing, for getting up the Club. 


Address, post-paid, 


CHARLES J. PETERSON, 
No. 306 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 
(> Specimens sent gratis if written for. 


Say you saw this in the Fouth’s Companion. 


| 


AVILUDE, 


OR GAME OF 





This Beautiful and Instructive Game, first published in 
1873, is still ImmeNseLy PopuLar, and the demand for it 
is still increasing, showing that a really instructive and 
entertaining game will hold its place, among both Oid 
and Young. 

Avilude contains Tairty-Two ELEGANT ENGRAVINGS 0? 
Birps or Dirrerent Species, and thirty-two cerds de 
seriptive of their habits, ete 
THREE HUNDRED THOUSAND GAMES 
of Avilude sold in the last three years. 

Sent postpaid, on receipt of 50 cents. 

Address WM. R. GOULD, Successor to WEST & LEE 
GAME co. »W ‘oreester, Mass. 


The Best Game in the World. 
“COURT.” 





Entirely new, both in its method of play and desiga. 
Each Card is handsomely engraved with design illu* 
trative of life in the Middle Ages. May be played by t¥®, 
three or four persons. AS A QUARTETTE GAME IT HAS \¢ 
EQUAL, 


Sent by mail, postpaid, for 50 cents. 
Address WM. R. GOULD, Successor to WEST & LEE 
GAME CO. 20., Worcester, Mass. 


- READ THIS OFFER. 
50 St fy Visiting Cards for 15 cts. Sent 
+ Pope to all who will act as Agents. 
ee ——e for C —— und Samples. Secure 
an "agency at Best of work. Latest styles. Addres 
BAY STATE CARD CO., Brockton, Mass. 4—It 


oun in TIE PEOPLE’S LEDGER. Eight 
large pages every week. Established five years. 
Miss Louise Alcott, Mrs. Mary J. Holmes, Oliver 
Optic, and Nasby contribut: 
SENT ON TRIAL THREE MONTHS FOR 
ONLY FIFTY CENTS. 
4—eow?2t H. K. CURTIS, Publisher, Boston, Mas. 


$5 to $20 REY. Samples wort 9! 


rixsox '% Co. Portland, Maine 
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